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| er OF ome g & COM M E N T ate along in a fashion, and in the early days of 
motor cars we used to think it wasn’t such a bad 
kind of a boat. But how much chance would one 
of those old one-lungers have to-day in a race 
with a twin six? 

In every town and city you will find some 
merchant who seems quite content to just jog 
along. He is making a living and the equipment 
of his store is producing somewhere near a nor- 
mal percentage, but it’s oftener below than above. 
His place looks dirty, the service is poor, and the 
employees are constantly changing. 

Compare with this man another kind of mer- 
chant, also to be found in the same towns. He is 
a man who does things. He reminds you of the 
very latest model twin-six Everything looks 
neat, clean and new; the store “runs” well, and 
the employees seem contented and happy. This 
man also makes a living, but his income is larger 
than that of the man in the previous example. 
He always has plenty of experienced help and 
TABLE OF CoNTENTS on last right-hand text page. his store sets the pace for the neighborhood. 





RE you a twin six or a tin-flivver? -Are you 

a real factor in the business affairs of your 
town, or are you just rattling along? Are you 

equipped with a self-starter, or 
WhatIs Your does someone have to crank 
Horsepower? you? How heavy a charge will 

your storage battery carry? Does 
it recharge automatically and keep on furnishing 
the juice, or does it sputter occasionally when 
you try to start? 

We are not asking these questions to be 
funny ; there is nothing funny about this proposi- 
tion. There are a great many different styles and 
makes of automobiles, ranging all the way from 
the big, powerful, easy running kinds, to the 
wheezy, noisy, rusty bunches of scrap iron. And 
there are just as many different kinds and styles 
of men in business. 

Even the old one-lunger was able to ambu- 
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We can’t all be twin-sixes, but that isn’t any 
reason why we should be content to imitate the 
old one-lunger. There are lots of good cars in 
the middle class, cars with four or six perfectly 
good strong cylinders. And the best part of it, 
when we get started there is no stopping some 
of us. We get things going, and frequently we 
pass the other fellows on the road. We will if 
our storage battery keeps the ignition system in 
proper trim. 


EFORE the next issue of our journal the 

Presidential election will be over and we 
predict that with that event settled, an immediate 
reversal in economic conditions will 
result. Notwithstanding the wealth 
of the country and the prosperity of 
our people, we have been suffering of 
late from attacks of business hysterics, resulting 
in a nervous tension which responds to every ad- 
verse influence. By’ this same psychology, the 
minute that a strongly favorable influence pre- 
vails and the business world feels and believes 
that a level-headed administration is to prevail 
in Washington business will improve. 


After the 
Election. 


WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


Havey—M. L. Havey, manager of the sales 
department of Cheney Bros., left the service of 
that organization on October 14 to take up the 
vice-presidency of The Celluloid Co. of America. 
During his tenure of office in Cheney Bros., Mr. 
Havey has made many friends in the trade, be- 
sides endearing himself to the entire Cheney 
organization by his many sterling qualities. 


SNyDER—Chas. F. Snyder, for many years 
upholstery and carpet buyer for the J. B. Green- 
hut Co., and since the liquidation of that firm in 
business for himself as representative of the car- 
pet and rug lines, is to join the staff of the Art 
Loom Rug Mills on the 18th of this month. Mr. 
Snyder will cover the Pacific Coast territory, 
with local headquarters in one of the Coast cities. 
We understand he will make his first trip im- 
mediately after the election and will consume 
about eight to ten weeks covering the territory. 
Subsequently he will take up his residence on the 
Coast. Mr. Snyder has a host of friends in the 
metropolitan district who will all wish him the 
best of success in his new connection. 





SCHELLING—H. F. Schelling, who returned 
from Switzerland early in September, is at pres- 
ent on the road with his new samples. 





T. J. LAFLIN. 


LarLin—The resignation of T. J. Laflin as 
buyer for Abraham & Straus, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
closes a career with this firm covering a period of 
ten years. Mr. Laflin started with the D. M. 
Read Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., as a boy: thirty 
years ago. Subsequently he was buyer for the 
Edward Malley Co., of New Haven, and later 
for O’Neil & Co., New York. Mr. Laflin has 
been always regarded as one of the strong buyers 
in the trade; he has a wide circle of friends who 
await with much interest the announcement of 
his plans for the future. 


LowE—Watterson Lowe, of the Watterson 
Lowe Co., consulting decorators, has been given 
charge of the evening classes of interior decora- 
tion at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. Mr. Lowe was 
formerly connected with Herter Looms and the 
Hampton Shops prior to going into business for 
himself. His connection with Pratt Institute will 
not interfere with the conducting of his present 
business. 


MontaGuE—R. T. Montague, of Montague 
& Co., returned October 3 from a two months’ 
trip to England and Scotland, where he visited 
the centers of production for the lines handled 
by his firm in this country. Mr. Montague had a 
very satisfactory trip as a result of which the 
firm’s lines will be very much augmented in the 
near future. 


S1ecet—Henry G. Siegel, representing Wm. 
H. Horstmann Co., sailed late last month on the 
SS. Lafayette, of the French line, on his semi- 
annual trip to Europe. Mr. Siegel expects to be 
absent about two months, visiting England, 
France, Belgium and also the German market. 
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A WEST END APARTMENT HALLWAY 


The work of Herbert R. Stone, who decorated the Commodore and Biltmore hotels. 
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A PAGE FROM A COLOR HARMONY BOOK. 


In the showrooms of Stroheim & Romann. See article on opposite page. 
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A Means Whereby the Decorator or Retailer May Be 
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AID TO SALESMANSHIP 


Able to Predetermine the Color 


Thoughts of His Customer. 


N THE Gobelin works, Chevreuil, the great 
French color expert, has clearly defined, classi- 
fied and in use over 5,000 tints, shades or hues of 
colored yarn. Considering that the average eye 
can distinguish not more than 500 colors, this 
extraordinary variety seems hardly necessary. 
Yet Cheney Bros. carry in their works at 
South Manchester over 6,400 colors. Hence it 
may be easily seen that not only in the manufac- 
ture, but in the sale of textile products, a proper 
presentation of colors is not an easy matter, and 
any means by which the 
subject may be simplified 


oranges are in harmony of contrast, but even this 
simple scale is not always clear to them. 

It would help materially in the sale of goods 
if a customer could turn the leaves of a book and 
view the number of color combinations, based 
upon the actual fabrics for sale in the establish- 
ment. With his color preference determined, it 
is a comparatively easy thing to show a customer 
goods, but without this it is often difficult to deal 
with him expeditiously. 

There is always some one man in an estab- 
lishment who has a good 
color sense, and his color 





should appeal not only to 
the color expert, but to the 
man inexpert and bewil- 
dered by the immensity of 
the subject. 

No more _ important 
selling factor could be in- 
troduced in the wholesale 
or retail trade than a “Har- 
mony Book.” This should 
be a book showing color 
harmonies for the room, 
with samples of actual 


harmonies. 





With 6,400 colors in use in 
one upholstery plant alone, 
no mind can visualize the 
Therefore, in- 
dependent of the mere sam- 
ple stock book, the seller and 
customer would be benefited 
by a book dealing with the 
possible harmonies. 


schemes set down in a book 


of this character would 
add considerably to the 
efficiency of his fellow 
salesmen. 


The book should in- 
clude, if not a carpet or 
rug fragment, at least a 
velour or a tapestry to rep- 
resent the color value of 
the floor covering. Juxta- 
posed to this should be 








fabrics of size, 2” x 6”, 

4” x 6”, or sized according to the proportion of 
colors to be used in the room. This idea is al- 
ready successfully carried out by Stroheim & 
Romann. 

In the retail trade especially, the value of 
such a book is obvious. While some salesmen 
have a color sense well developed, the majority 
grope for their effects. They know vaguely that 
blues, greens and yellows are in harmony of 
analogy, and that greens and reds, blues and 
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samples of furniture cov- 
erings, draperies, lamp- 
shades, cushion coverings, and color suggestions 
for the wall. These samples may be made up in 
sizes according to the pre-determined size of the 
book, on sheets of white, gray or black paper. 
The only limitation in the number of color com- 
binations would be the limitation of stock on 
hand. 

There can be only one objection to the plan, 
and that is the fact that it lessens the preliminary 
work of selling, and there are firms who believe 








that the best impression is made upon the cus- 
tomer through the exercise of unlimited patience 
and labor, and any system which simplifies a sale 
in matters decorative, weakens the psychology 
of the situation. One firm observed recently: 

“We want our salesmen to be put to an 
awful lot of trouble in determining the wants of 
a customer. The more trouble they are put to, 
the more difficulties that confront them, the 
greater the obligation of a customer to buy and 
pay the price. Simplifying salesmanship in our 
trade puts the subject upon a commercial basis, 
and that is a basis we always try to avoid.” 

There is something in this theory that is 
logical, but it applies only to the people who have 
plenty of time on their hands. Many a customer, 
failing to express his color thoughts to the sales- 
man, cannot make up his mind to a decision and 
leaves with the promise to “drop in again.” If 
you are dealing with professional buyers, they 
will appreciate any time-saving system. If you 
are dealing with unprofessional buyers, a helpful 
system is obviously of great value. 

It is only with the limited class of people 
who have time to waste that the lack of a system 
appeals. 

The “Harmony Book” will by no means 
close a sale, but it will serve as a medium where- 
by the seller and buyer can harmonize their 
thoughts. It would prove an approximation of 
ideas that will cut out all preliminaries and bring 
one to the finals of salesmanship. 

There is no limit to the great use to which 
a book of this sort could be applied. It is no un- 
common thing, especially with the wholesaler, to 
show a line of fabrics in eight, ten or twelve col- 
orings. These colorings, when shown upon the 
rack, should be in harmonious juxtaposition. 


There are men, of course, who are able to do’ 


this and present the line to the greatest advan- 
tage, but there are other men who cannot do it, 
and the “Harmony Book” would be an excellent 
medium for guiding them. Every line of color- 
ing could be shown in such a book, according to 
the way they would be shown on the rod. The 
book could express the harmonies of the best 
colorist in the establishment that others may 
benefit by a study of it. 

Indeed, it is perfectly practical for the 
wholesaler, having a line of colors to show, to 
mark the backs of the tickets of every sample 
from one up to ten or twelve, whatever the num- 
ber may be, indicating the position each should 
occupy to preserve the harmony of relationship. 


TO PRESERVE THE BEAUTY OF THE 
PAST. 


A E. LYONS, with experience as traveling 
* man and manufacturer, and now commis- 
sioner of the Allied Wall-Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association, gives the following very sane sug- 
gestion, which is worthy of deep consideration: 

“We owe something to art besides consider- 
ing what it will return us in dollars and cents— 
we owe something more to the present genera- 
tion than thtmking only of what it can be made 
to contribute to our materiab pessessions. We 
owe something to.the-artists of the present day 
in assisting and encouraging them to higher and 
better expressions—expressions which will com- 
pare favorably with the past and set new stand- 
ards for the future. We of the present day— 
those of us who are responsible to a greater or 
less degree for the standards of our particular 
business—should not only make some contribu- 
tion to the betterment of the present, but leave 
something for the future somewhere near com- 
mensurate with what we have inherited from the 
past. On the basis of fair dealing alone it is but 
just that we should. 

“One of the first essentials to this end is to 
make the art in the old live again—to keep the 
best of the past so continually before a sufficient 
portion of the public that it cannot be lost sight 
of—that it may serve the purpose in design, col- 
oring and harmony of walls and furnishings that 
do the classics of literature, music, painting and 
sculpture in keeping alive the best in these pro- 
fessions. Our compensations will come under 
the great law which decrees that man will receive 
as he gives. Therefore, we can afford to pause 
long enough to search for the best—to give it 
such expression as we are able—strong in the 
consciousness that to the extent we make our im- 
press upon the time in which we live, will our 
efforts be recognized and compensated.” 





REORGANIZATION OF OLD FIRM. 

HE old business of Andrew Bayers, Lehigh- 

ton, Pa., has been reorganized as “Bayers,” 
under the management of Frank J. Bayers, the 
son, who recently returned from a hospital in 
France, where he has been recovering from 
wounds in the leg and arm, having been in the 
service since the beginning of the war. He has 
been in New York recently buying draperies, 
rugs and wall-papers, and is preparing to extend 
the business, putting in entirely new stocks. 
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FARMING A SMALL acne FIELD 


In These Days of Difficult Labor Conditions the Small Employer Might Do Well to 
Specialize in His Own Line and Ally Himself with Other Employers in Related Lines 
in the Co-operative Way Suggested Below. 


HE small merchants of to-day, particularly 

those who are engaged in a type of business 
where their own individuality counts much for 
the success of the enterprise, could learn a valu- 
able lesson from modern methods of agriculture. 
Wonderful improvements have been achieved by 
analysis of soil properties, and by scientific culti- 
vation of the land under what is called ‘“‘inten- 
sive” farming many a farmer has won a satis- 
factory income from a property that had 
formerly been considered a liability rather than 
an asset. 

In many cases the farmer’s entire available 
capital has been tied up in his farm and he has 
had to make it produce his living because he had 
neither time nor funds with which to experiment 
on some other calling, thus, as a consequence, of 
necessity rather than of choice, he has made his 
farming successful. 

These same principles of intensive effort 
could be applied: to many another line of busi- 
ness. For instance, let us scan the possibilities 
available to the small business man in our lines. 
Suppose he is a jobbing mechanic, a cabinet- 
maker, a. paperhanger, an upholsterer. He has 
established, we will say, a certain reputation. He 
is known to a certain clientele, but his efforts are 
confined strictly to the one branch of business he 
knows best. If he would learn by the experience 
of others he would find that an alliance with the 
moving-van people and storage warehouse inter- 
ests, either by co-operation or by investing capi- 
tal, will be a feeder to his own business. It will 
place him in touch with possible customers and 
give him first-hand-information that he can use 
as an introduction to gain new trade. 

The carpet cleaning industry is another 
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branch of business which a live man can use; not 
only for itself-aleone;-but because_of the ac- 
quaintanceship it engenders and the entrée it 
gives to the homes of prospective customers. 

_ Automobile upholstering, top-making and 
curtain repairing also serves a valuable purpose 
apart from the profit it itself supplies, in the pres- 
tige it gives with automobile users and owners. 

Window-shades are, of course, a business in 
themselves, but they also serve the purpose of 
acquainting the dealer ‘with other possibilities of 
service or other needs which a window-shade 
customer may represent. 

Lace-curtain cleaning, and blanket and bed- 
ding renovating, awning making, and even a 
window or house-cleafiing service might not only 
be a direct source of profit because of the busi- 
ness done, but be also a feeder of prospects for 
any line of business related to the same group 
of customers. 

Where labor conditions make it difficult for 
the small business man to supply a service in 
several branches, he could form a co-operative 
connection with individuals in related lines. He 
might specialize in the hanging of wall-paper, 
and he could ally himself by a co-operative re- 
lationship with the window-shade man, and an 
upholsterer, a carpet cleaner, or any one of these 
could take on a curtain-cleaning service, because 
they could act as agent for an expert cleaner of 
established reputation. 

The point we wish to emphasize is in the 
nature of a query. Are you, as an individual, 
working your “farm” intensively so as to get the 
greatest possible “crop return” from the “acre- 
age” vou possess, or are many of your opportuni- 
ties going to seed for lack of interest. 
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UPHOLSTERY AND LACE CURTAIN ADVERTISING IN 
NEW YORK 


Typical announcements of the metropolitan department stores in connection with the Upholstery and Lace 
Curtain Week, September 13-20. See article on opposite page. 
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UPHOLSTERY OPENING CREATES WIDE INTEREST 


This Season More Department Stores Featured Upholstery and Lace Curtain Week in Their 
Advertising and Store Displays—All Report That Their Efforts Were Justified by Increased Sales. 


oe week of September 13 was Upholstery 

and Lace Curtain Week in this city. The 
result of this third seasonal opening of uphol- 
stery and drapery fabrics more than justified the 
adoption of the “opening idea” by the metropoli- 
tan upholstery buyers. 

Unfortunately not all of the stores partici- 
pated actively, but such as did reported remark- 
able interest on the part of the public, accom- 
panied by greatly increased sales. 

The idea in many of the stores was not to 
make it a “sale week” but a “real opening,” by 
which, through advertising and special displays, 
the public’s attention was drawn to the newest 
upholstery fabrics and lace curtain materials. 

The upholstery season lasts only from Labor 
Day to Christmas Eve, about ninety-three days 
in all. The custom in New York of taking down 
curtains and draperies in the Spring and Summer 
leaves the upholstery department with a small 
amount of sales during the months from May 
to October, and for some reason January, Febru- 
ary, March and April have never been big buying 
months in the upholstery line in New York de- 
partment stores. 

Thus over two-thirds of the year this de- 
partment has either forced business or a very 
small amount of merchandise is sold. Therefore 
is it not essential that some plan be followed to 
concentrate the public’s attention and loosen its 
purse strings at the beginning of this extremely 
short buying season. 

One of the stores that participated and had 
an extensive opening was Gimbel Bros. Despite 
the fact that the opening day was the opening of 
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school, which would tend to keep a good many 
shoppers away, and despite it being the first day 
of the Hebrew New Year, a fact which would 
surely affect 25 per cent. of the buying public of 
New York, we learn that the sale was largely at- 
tended and a greater response was reported than 
at any other previous sales. More customers 
were served and more merchandise moved than 
during any previous year. 

Mr. Anhalt, the upholstery buyer, is enthusi- 
astic over the Upholstery and Lace Curtain 
Week, and intends for the next opening to do 
even more than he did this season in the way of 
bringing his merchandise before the public. 

Mr. Munro, upholstery buyer for James Mc- 
Creery & Co., reported that throughout the week 
sales were extremely good and that advertise- 
ments in New York papers brought a satisfactory 
response. 

Mr. Lerch, of John Wanamaker, New York, 
was not able to do as much advertising as he de- 
sired, but at the same time he said the week was 
successful, although as a rule September is a dull 
month in the upholstery end in his store. 

Mr. Kahle, of Lord & Taylor, reports good 
business. This store did not have an extensive 
opening because its trade is of a character which 
does not return to the city usually before the end 
of September and does not begin buying till some 
time in October. 

Other stores that participated in Upholstery 
Week and report successes are R. H. Macy & 
Co., Stern Bros., Abraham & Straus, B. Altman 
& Co.; H. Batterman & Co., and L. Bamberger 
& Co., Newark. 














Printed Swansdown. 





Swansdown. 


GLOSSARY OF UPHOLSTERY TEXTILES 


The Glossary of Upholstery Textiles Presented Herewith Is Republished by Special Request 

of the New York School of Applied Textile Art. We Have Not Attempted to Include All of the 

Names of Fabrics Offered to the Upholstery Trade, Because There Are Many Similar Fabrics 

Offered Under Different Trade Names. Our Object Is Principally to Show the General Types 
in Such a Way That They May Be Examined for Classifying According to Weave. 


(Continued from September UPHOLSTERER. ) 


SwANspOWN—A cotton fabric sometimes 
dimity-like in texture, one side of which has been 
given a nap effect by teazling. It is made both 
plain and printed, and was very popular in the 
80’s, being printed then on the woolly side. 

TAFFETA—A trade name variously applied 
to several kinds of canvas-like fabrics. It is 
sometimes of cotton, sometimes linen, sometimes 
of mixed fibers, and is invariably distinguished 
by a little arrowhead figure which appears at in- 
tervalssin the ground. Plain and printed. 

Tarreta Sirk—A silk fabric of plain 
weave, with warp threads much finer and more 





numerous than the filling threads. This makes 
the surface of the fabric ribbed, with warp alone 
showing. The name taffeta is from the Persian 
taftan, to spin. 

Terry—A ribbed fabric similar in appear- 
ance to rep, but differing by reason of the fact 
that between the heavy weft threads which form 
the rib, a small weft thread is introduced separat- 
ing the wide ribs the width of this extra thread. 
To the casual examination the main difference 
appears to be that rep is ribbed equally on both 
faces of the cloth, whereas terry is ribbed on the 
face only and flat on the back. 


(To be continued.) 








Taffeta. 

















From a rough sketch by Kay Womrath. 


KAY WOMRATH IN PARIS. 

AY WOMRATH, well known American 

decorator, now in Paris, writes that modern 
art, as shown at the recent Paris Exhibition, is 
merely a variation of the sort of things that Mar- 
tine has turned out and is still showing, simply 
variations in kitchen furniture. 

“Now and then,” says Mr. Womrath, “one 
gets the promise of something new, but so far 
there has been nothing particularly worth while. 
Martine’s latest is an officer’s camp chair, which 
British manufacturers’ sold by the thousands in 
the Army and Navy stores in London. I give a 
rough sketch of its construction. It folds up to 
a camp kit, and is made with canvas seat and 
back. Martine has substituted tapestries and 
brocades for the canvas and has painted the 
woodwork in the usual Martine fashion, which 
five or six years ago predominated in black and 
silver, but which is now in all colors. 





ZUBER FACTORY IN OPERATION. 

HE Zuber wall-paper factory at Rixheim 

was throughout the war situated in the war 
zone, being only a few kilometers away from the 
firing line, and it is only through a miracle that 
the building of this old firm of wall-paper manu- 
facturers remained undemolished. 

The factory was occupied at different times 
by the French and German troops, and naturally 
production was practically nil as most of the 
Zuber employes had been called to the colors. 

Immediately after the armistice was signed, 
a celebration was held in the old courtyard of the 
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factory, in which all of the population of Rix- 
heim took part, and the work of reorganization 
was immediately begun. The recovering of con- 
fiscated material and the difficulty of obtaining 
raw material, together with the scarcity of labor, 
were all factors which retarded the Zuber fac- 
tory’s return to normal production, and it is only 
recently that they have been able to produce and 
send out into the market the collection of wall- 
papers for which they are famous. 





SCRANTON LACE CONVENTION. 
(\N SEPTEMBER 9 and 10, the Scranton 

Lace Co. held their fourteenth annual sales- 
men’s convention at their factory in Scranton. 

The general meeting opened at 9 o’clock on 
the morning of the 9th. Practically every mem- 
ber of their salesforce, except their foreign rep- 
resentatives, was present. 

The opening address was made by P. B. 
Belin, president of the company, who welcomed 
the men and made a general address in which 
he spoke of the regret that all felt in the absence 
of J. Benjamin Dimmick, formerly president of 
the company, who died during the past year. 

Other addresses were made by C. Muller, G. 
Erhardt, C. M. Bacon, C. H. Creswell, N. G. 
Robertson, R. Walsh, R. L. Barrows and H. J. 
Hall. All of these addresses were of a confiden- 
tial nature, designed for giving out information 
and inspiring salesmen to a closer and more effi- 
cient organization. 

In the afternoon an eighteen-hole match be- 
tween the mill men and the salesmen, for the 
annual prize, was held, and this year the mill 
team won the cup. 

On the evening of Friday, the 10th, there 
was a dinner given at the mill club house, with 
addresses by Frank Goodall, one of the twist 
hands in the factory; Wm. Brimson, formerly a 
twist hand and: now head of the Scranton Lace 
Co. welfare work; Mortimer C. Simons, man- 
ager of the export department, and H. J. Hall, 
vice-president of the concern. Mr. Hall’s address 
was a plea for more efficient production, arguing 
that efficient and increased production was the 
one sure way of lowering the present high cost 
of living. 

After the dinner the club house was thrown 
open to all of the employees of the Scranton Lace 
Co., and there was dancing and a general recep- 
tion. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 





F. S. George, of the firm of Jones & George, 
interior decorators, with a studio at 233 Post 
Street, San Francisco, has returned from an 
Eastern trip. 

James Feeney has joined the decorative staff 
of Herman Elsbach, who conducts a store and 
studio on Fillmore Street, San Francisco. 

C. W. Steines, merchandise manager of The 
Emporium, San Francisco, has returned from a 
business trip abroad, and B. F. Schlesinger, man- 
ager of this concern, has left to visit the firm’s 
London and Paris offices. 

Norman Arter, the Pacific Coast representa- 
tive of E. C. Carter & Son, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, has left on a road trip that will 
embrace his entire territory, and will probably 
visit the headquarters of this concern before re- 
turning home. 

T. P. Coyle, formerly of the firm of Keller 
& Coyle, is now handling the lace curtain line of 
S. W. Heim & Co., with other accounts, and has 
opened offices in the Bankers’ Investment Build- 
ing, San Francisco, under the firm name of T. 
P. Coyle & Co. 

Walter Rintoul, formerly with W. F. Cody, 
San Francisco, has gone to Santa Cruz to take 
charge of the drapery department of the Seaside 
Store, succeeding William Neilsen, who left 
there to accept a position with the H. C. Capwell 
Co., Oakland. 

Arthur Bacen has opened an interior deco- 
rating studio at 259 Geary Street, opposite Union 
Square, San Francisco. 

Ray Coyle, now located at 540 Sutter Street, 
is fitting up a studio on the second floor of the 
Mercedes Building, 251 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, in the quarters recently vacated by the F. 
A. Taylor Co., which has moved to Stockton 
Street. The Herter Looms, Inc., and the Levy 
Mfg. Co., lace curtains, linens and decorative 
fabrics, are also located in this building. 

Charles S. Darling, 233 Grant Avenue, San 
Francisco, has returned from Los Angeles, 
where he has opened a branch office on the sec- 
ond floor of the Story Building. He has recently 
interested himself in the manufatcure of metal 
decorative furniture at San Francisco, a line 
which has a promising future. The Wrought 
Metal Mfg. Co., of which J. C. White is man- 
ager, is the name of the concern whose output he 
will handle. 

Eugene H. Lewis, well known in Pacific 


Coast home furnishing circles, passed away at his 
home in Berkeley, Calif., on September 2, after 
an illness of four months. Mr. Lewis was head 
of the Eugene H. Lewis Co., of San Francisco, 
which he founded five years ago, and was also 
vice-president of the Manufacturers’ Furniture 
and Carpet Association. He came to this city 
twelve years ago from St. Joseph, Mo., to be- 
come manager of the local branch of W.:& J. 
Sloane. He was fifty years of age, and is. sur- 
vived by his widow and two daughters. 

The Freeman Art Shop, 386 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, has added new lines of furnish- 
ings, and is now offering fine furniture made in 
its own shops, in addition to rugs, fabrics and art 
goods. 

Garabed L. Najarian, of the Oriental rug 
house bearing his name, has returned from the 
East, where he made heavy purchases. 

A new drapery department has been opened 
on the fourth floor of the store of Marymont & 
Upright, Thirteenth and Washington streets, 
Oakland, Calif. 

The F. Collins Co. has opened a splendidly 
appointed decorative shop at 271 East Green 
Street, Pasadena. Mr. Collins was formerly as- 
sociated with Boadway Bros., of that city. 

The Martin Co., 107 Northwestern Avenue, 
Los Angeles, has many fine contracts on hand, 
among these being one for the decorating of the 
new home of Will Rogers, the moving picture 
star. 

H. C. Wells, for years with the Missoula 
Mercantile Co., Missoula, Mont., is now with 
Hamburger’s, Los Angeles, as is also Walter 
Schleppy, long connected with Barker Bros. 

J. R. White Jr., manager of the carpet and 
rug department of the California Furniture Co., 
Los Angeles, was re-elected to the State Legisla- 
ture at the recent primary election by a vote of 
two to one. 

George Bromley, formerly with Meier & 
Frank, Portland, Ore., is now with Barker Bros., 
Los Angeles, as assistant to Wilfred Le Sage. 
He will have charge of the decorative depart- 
ment and the workroom. 

L. Lion Sons, Second and San Fernando 
streets, San Jose, have secured the contract for 
furnishing four Loew theaters at Oakland, 
Stockton, Eureka and Sacramento. 

The De Voto Lamp Shade Co., 25 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco, has opened a repairing 
and remodeling department. 

(Continued on page 68.) 
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IDA HAYS HALL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Special furniture by John A. Colby & Co. 











A section, entitled “Summer,” of the paper called “The Seasons,” formerly in the house of Professor Young, of 
Dartmouth College. 








Another scction of the same paper. This one is entitled “Autumn.” . 





EXAMPLES OF OLD TIME WALL-PAPERS 


Courtesy of American Magazine of Art. 











The Bay of Naples. 


WALL-PAPERS OF ‘OTHER DAYS 


F THE historic wall-papers which decorated 

our Colonial homes, but few unfortunately 
have survived. It is indeed a matter of great re- 
gret that so many of the fine examples which to- 
day would be of value, not only as historical 
souvenirs of early America, but because of the 
real art embodied in them, should have been de- 
stroyed or covered over by wall-coverings of less 
value and no real beauty. There are still enough, 
however, to make an interesting collection for the 
student of old wall-papers and of the decorative 
arts as applied to wall-coverings in early times. 

A few of these are reproduced on this and 
other pages and are taken from an article by 
Grace Lincoln Temple in the American Magazine 
of Art. 

The first is “The Bay of Naples” paper. 
This was in the home of the late Kate Sanborn, 
whose book on “Old Time Wall-Papers” is 
known to almost everyone. When the Sanborn 
house was taken down to make place for Sanborn 
Hall of Dartmouth College, the portion contain- 
ing this wall-paper was fortunately preserved. It 
is a notable paper because, besides its artistic 





Illustrations by courtesy of The American Magazine 
of Art. 
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value, it shows the panorama of the Bay of 
Naples as it probably was at the time the paper 
was made. Familiar places are recognizable. Its 
coloring is in varying grays, and the picture goes 
completely around the room without repetition of 
scenes, 

“The Seasons” is another old time wall- 
paper of considerable fame. This was in the 
home of Professor Young of Dartmouth, which 
was torn down in 1902. Miss Temple found 
fragments of this paper stored away in an attic 
and succeeded in fitting the pieces together and 
taking the photographs which we reproduce here. 
These papers are exceedingly well done and the 
composition and their coloring places them on a 
high artistic plane. 

The other paper of which we show a sample, 
also hung in the Young house in Hanover, repre- 
sents no particular place. The scenes set forth 
are mostly foreign in character, of no one type 
of architecture, inasmuch as Doric buildings, de- 
tached Corinthian columns as well as Gothic 
castles are shown. In all probability the artist 
intended his composition to be reminiscent of 
classic buildings and their Italian surroundings. 
The coloring is in a cold blue grav. 





In her article, Miss 
Temple, after describing the 
foregoing papers, says in part: 
“All through the Connecticut 
River valley are houses, from 
the husmbde story-and-a-half 
frame dwellings to the more 
stately mansions, with- column- 
carried pediments and finely 
proportioned paneled wood- 
work within, possessing rare 
and delightful examples of 
these more than century-old 
wall-papers. Not all unfold 
continuous panoramas of land- 
scape and architecture on so 
large and grand a scale as the 
foregoing, but some that have 
little scenes confined to small 
medallion-shaped spaces, which 
are repeated at regular inter- 
vals on the wall, as in a man- 
sion in Claremont, N. H., 
where the paper, put on prior 






“Winter,” from “The Seasons.’ 


to 1797, had in these little 
scenes groups of people mas- 
querading as shepherds and 
shepherdesses, idling among 
the trees and shrubbery of their 
rustic surroundings. The repe- 
tition of these scenes, geo- 
metrically, on the wall, resulted 
in apparent stripes and spots— 
the spot being the picture. In 
this case, lest one scene become 
too monotonous by constant 
repetition, it was alternated 
with another of about the same 
dimensions and character, and 
these major motives were fur- 
ther relieved by a lesser, of 
secondary interest and _ size. 
This paper was most pleasing 
in its beautifully mellowed ton- 
ing of wood-browns on a sub- 
dued old ivory ground; and it 
was crowned with a narrow 
conventionally garlanded bor- 
der having a simpler border at 
the wainscot line. In both of 
these a most delectable true 
French blue was introduced in 
An old paper, formerly in the Young house at Hanover, N. H. the little vases and devices.” 
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In Less Than Two Years the Attendance of Students at the Textile School Has Increased 
from Less Than a Hundred to Over Seven Hundred, a Result for Which the Upholstery 
Association of America Is Greatly Responsible. 


NOWING your goods is part of the sales 

vocation to-day, and particular attention is 
given at the Textile School to the needs of the 
salesman. The salesman who quotes a price 
without a knowledge of quality or a knowledge 
of the expense involved in manufacturing is 
equipped with mighty poor qualifications for his 
job. Many a man that is selling goods is up 
against the thing that looks just as good; but it 
isn’t. The salesman doesn’t know that it isn’t 
because he knows nothing of manufacturing. To 
give to the salesman some 
comprehensive understanding of 
what he is selling in textiles is 
an impartant part of the work 
of the Textile School. 

About a year and a half 
ago, Professor Dooley, who is 
principal of the school, called at 
the office of THE UPHOLSTERER 
and asked for assistance in the 
work that was then being done 
through lecture courses at the 
College of the City of New 
York, for the textile education 
of salesmen, designers and 
every one who would know more 
of the fabrics they were selling. 
He explained that there was a very small at- 
tendance and that they needed support. Lack of 
adequate housing facilities and proper equipment 
were large reasons that this course was not as 
successful as its teachers desired. 

With the assurance that the school could be 
given a building of its own, Dr. Dooley was in- 
troduced to George McGeachin, then president of 
the Upholstery Association, and with indefati- 
gable energy that gentleman pushed the work of 
obtaining the necessary machines to a most suc- 
cessful conclusion. 
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of the Silk Travelers’ Association, the Convert- 
ers’ Association and the Sweater Knit Goods’ As- 
sociation. Between these four organizations the 
work progressed until to-day the enrollment of 
students numbers seven hundred in the day and 
night classes. 

Furthermore the work has been brought to 


‘the attention of the city authorities, and the 


Board of Education has appropriated $80,000 a 
year to its maintenance. 

If the Upholstery Association never did 
anything else, this enterprise 
would stand as a monument to 
their energies. 

The school is now conveni- 
ently located at 124 West Thir- 
tieth Street, between Sixth and 
Seventh avenues, occupying the 
building formerly used for Pub- 
lic School 26. The structure has 
five floors, each floor covering 
an area of approximately 20,000 
square feet. 

It offers distinctive 
courses. These consist of the 
study of general textiles, applied 
design, textile chemistry and 
dyeing, garment design, textile 
ing. The course covers two years and regularly 

The course covers two years and regularly 
enrolled students are supposed to put in about 
thirty-four hours a week. However, any one is 
welcome to attend the lectures that are given. 

It seems singular that New York, being the 
great market that it is, has never before given. 
salesmen the opportunity to study the textile sub- 
ject. This course is not only practical for the 
man who would go into a factory and work, but 
for the man who takes out a sample book and 

The matter was also brought to the attention 
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wants to thoroughly understand it. One course, 
that of marketing textiles, applies definitely to 
this phase of the subject. 

The night school is open on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings. In this school there are fif- 
teen courses, of which No. 2 relates to cotton, 
No. 3 to silks, No. 4 to upholstery goods, and No. 
7 to pile fabrics. 

Both the day and evening schools are under 
the superintendency of George J. Loewy, director 
of vocational activities. Professor W. H. Dooley 
is in charge of the school and has under him 
fourteen competent instructors, all of them men 
of practical experience in their respective fields. 

In the assembly room of the school there 
has been collected examples of all sorts of tex- 
tiles and books, and there are several cases show- 
ing fabrics in different stages of weaving. These 
examples are due to the generosity of the Federa- 
tion Art Society, Marshall Field & Co., Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., Inc., Cheney Bros., Arlington 
Mills, Stroheim & Romann, Herter Looms, F. 
Schumacher & Co., Elms & Sellon, Orinoka 
Mills, and Graffin & Dolson. 

Practically all of the machinery was either 
donated or loaned. The Atwood Machine Co. 
gave a complete equipment of silk machinery; 
the Saco-Lowell Co. gave worsted and cotton 
machines. Worsted looms came from Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., Inc.; jacquard looms came 
from the Stafford Co., Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, and Johnson, Cowdin & Co. Other 
looms were given by the Osborne Mills. Herman 
Metz gave a complete dye laboratory, and Alfred 
Blum, a block and printing equipment and its in- 
stallation. The Hunter Co. furnished dye vats 
and finishing machines. Knitting machinery 
came from the Sweater Knit Goods’ Association, 
and ribbon looms from the Fletcher Works. 

Financial aid was given by several of the 
associations. The Converters’ Association and 
the Sweater Knit Goods’ Association each gave 
$2,000 to be used as the principal saw fit. 

All of the machinery above mentioned is now 
in hand, but some of it is not yet installed, as the 
floors of the school building need strengthening. 
Contractors are already at work, and in a short 
time everything will be in first-class running 
order. 

The school opened last November and im- 
mediately “caught on,” drawing pupils so fast 
that at first it was only with difficulty that they 
were all taken care of. 


The Textile School is an asset to the textile 
industry and as such should be liberally sup- 
ported by every manufacturer, converter and 
jobber, and every salesman who desires a prac- 
tical knowledge of the goods he handles, would 
do well to investigate its many comprehensive 
courses. 





CHEMISTRY FOR TEXTILE STUDENTS. 
OST of the processes of bleaching, dyeing, 
sizing, finishing, printing, etc., of silks and 
other textiles involve a knowledge of chemistry 
that is quite as important in securing results as 
knowing the mechanical manipulation. There- 
fore, since chemistry plays such a vital part in 
the successful production of textiles, the study of 
chemistry as applied to the production and finish- 
ing of yarns and fabrics rounds out one’s know]l- 
edge of the practical handling of the goods in 
process for such information is essentially a 
short cut to success in processing yarns and tex- 
tile materials. 

It is precisely with such an understanding of 
the subject that Barker North, A.R.C.Sc. and 
F.1.C., of the Bradford Technical College, as- 
sisted by Norman Bland, M.Sc., of the Hudders- 
field Technical College, present to the textile 
students of the world their new book on “Chem- 
istry for Textile Students.” It provides a thor- 
oughly complete course in the chemistry of tex- 
tiles. The authors are both lecturers on chemistry 
for textile students, and they have purposely 
made this scope of the work sufficiently wide to 
cover the requirements of most of those studying 
textiles. The book will undoubtedly carry many 
students as far as they wish to go in chemistry, 
and will also give a sufficient grounding for the 
intelligent study of larger and more specialized 
works. The book is published by the Cambridge 
University Press. Copies may be had through 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City, or the 
office of this journal. 





SHOWING NEW LINES. 
HITELEY & COLLIER have added many 
new patterns to their already large line of 
furniture coverings. They are represented on the 
road by J. O’Reilly, covering Chicago and the 
Middle West, and John T. Collier covering west- 
ern New York State. James H. Curran acts as 
their representative in New York, Boston and the 
Fast. 
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THE GREAT FUTURE OF WALL-PAPER 


ALL-PAPER manufacturers at various 

conventions have failed to grasp the prin- 
cipal selling argument for their product. There 
is only one reason for the use of wall-paper, and 
that is “fitness,” and where manufacturers pro- 
duce paper that is appropriate or fitting in its 
use, it not only gives satisfaction, but it promotes 
a greater interest and greater appreciation of the 
product. 

When wall-paper is improperly used merely 
for the sake of a sale, it becomes an objectionable 
feature in a room and gives cause for a logical 
objection to the use of it. The man who makes 
wall-paper simply as an article of utility to cover 
up temporarily an unsightly wall, and get a profit 
in the handling, contributes nothing to the per- 
petuity of the industry, for cheap paper and 
sloppy work arouse a prejudice in favor of the 
use of paint or some other substitute. 

It is a singular fact that the men who are 
doing the most for the wall-paper industry to-day 
are the men who are not wall-paper men, but 
decorators or dealers in kindred lines, and ap- 
preciating the decorative quality of wall-paper, 
they are using it to advantage. If the wall-paper 
dealer is to get the best out of his business he 
must keep abreast with the manufacture of 
draperies, upholstery goods and furniture, in 
order that he may fit into the picture rather than 
intrude as a discord. 

It is not a subject for price consideration. 
People who are buying the beautiful are not actu- 
ated by price; price is by no means the sole con- 
sideration unless the element of beauty or quality 
is eliminated. 

Every salesman who goes on the road should 
think of his subject in terms of honesty, and in 
the furnishing of a room the methods that are 
honest are the methods which prescribe the ap- 
propriate assembling of all details. 

If a room is a Chippendale room, all of the 
forms of decorative thought which prevailed in 
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the late Eighteenth Century would be appropri- 
ate, including Chinese characteristics, which con- 
temporary designers adapted. White and gold, 
even walnut, in wood would be inappropriate be- 
cause it was an age of mahogany, and both in 
England and France at that time paper-hanging 
was exceedingly popular. 

It is unfortunate that so few paper-hangers 
understand the period subject, and unfortunate 
that so few manufacturers emphasize the decora- 
tive value of their product. 

Moreover, there are thousands of paper- 
hangers improperly using paper because more 
interested in the charge for the labor on the job 
than in the esthetic results of that labor. There 
is no excuse for their attitude, because wall-paper 
is intrinsically decorative. 

The design field is unlimited. 

No decorator ever fails to find in the offer- 
ing on the market an appropriate pattern for any 
room of any period, any purpose, or any quality. 

And it is a significant fact that our art mu- 
seums, our societies and associations,-even our 
university courses in interior decoration, are all 
well patronized and supported by the furniture, 
carpet and upholstery men, but not by the wall- 
paper men. 

At a recent convention a speaker observed: 

“In every instance where paper is properly 








If the wall-paper seller does not work 
in unison with the seller of furniture, car- 
pets, and upholstery, the wall-paper man 
becomes ostracized. If he continues to in- 
troduce wall-paper independent of environ- 
ment, he contributes only discord and his 
product is regarded accordingly. Other 
trades have learned their lesson and prac- 
tice team work to the benefit of all. 


























used, the industry benefits. In every instance 
where it is improperly used, it is a destructive 
influence.” 

The one best thing manufacturers can do to- 
day is to institute a course of training for the 
wholesale salesman who can carry into the retail 
field a propaganda for better art in wall-paper. 

We do not believe that it is possible to pro- 


CHRONOLOGY OF WALL AND 


EGYPTIAN, 4500 B.C.—324 B.C. 


Wall treatments confined to frieze decoration on 
plain walls; full of gold and brilliant colors ornaments 
frequently hieroglyphics and Egyptian symbols; hand- 
painted stucco and fresco work; illustrations represent- 
ing industries. 

CHINESE, 3500 B.C.—238 B.C. 


Modern art described by Chambers, 1757. Side- 
walls, matting four feet high, the rest colored or gilt 
paper, overhung with pictures and proverbs. 


ASSYRIAN, 2286 B.C.—608 B.C. 


Stone work overwrought in bronze and gold; 
human faces showing profile;; Assyrian symbols used, 
following largely the Egyptian. Walls of King Solo- 
mon’s temple were covered with carved cedar and olive 


wood. 
GREEK, 1900 B.C.—168 B.C. 


Fresco on plaster in strong colors, usually in deep 
friezes and dadoes; also stucco, fresco and tempera or 
distemper painting practiced; borders frescoed and 
painted in religious and legendary subjects, full of 
color; painting of still life, city and country shown; 
ceilings elaborate, divided into geometric sections; mo- 
saics brought to perfection. 


ROMAN, 753 B.C.—455 B.C. 
Similar to Greek. 


POMPEIIAN, 100 B.C.—455 A.D. 


Following the Greek and Roman style, but walls 
were also completely covered with paintings, sometimes 
divided into panels with small pictures and fine mosaics; 
sometimes wall space divided into dado, middle and 
upper section and ornamented with delicate garlands, 
fruit, masks. In England the Adam style almost repro- 
duced the Pompeiian. 


BYZANTINE, 328—1451. 


Closely related to Roman. Magnificent in tiles, 
largely Oriental. 

Romanesque—Affected materially by the Byzan- 
tine and Saracenic. Tiles and tile treatment; stained 
glass windows recorded 525 A.D. Tapestries made by 
Flemish weavers, 1170 A.D. In the Eleventh Century 
Cordova leathers, superbly gilded and painted, were 
made in Flanders. The term was also applied to similar 
leathers produced in Portugal, France and Italy. 


GOTHIC, 1100—1550. 


Beginning with 1200 walls of houses were wain- 
scoted and painted, often decorated with romantic, 
biblical or legendary subjects. In the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury walls were treated with tiling forms called Cos- 
matic mosaic, and frequently hung with tapestries. 
Wall-paper used prior to 1500 was simply pictures on 
paper and hung like banners and not stuck to the wall. 

About 1500, large hall of house was generally sit- 
ting-room, reception-room and dining-room combined. 
Raftered ceilings were common. 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE, 1400—1643. 


Discoveries of the stuccoes of ancient Rome 
aroused Italian architects to the spirit of emulation and 
Roman and Greek mural work was generally adopted. 


duce better patterns than can be found on the 
market. 

We reproduce from “Period Furnishings” 
an epitome of wall and ceiling treatments, and 
we recommend to the wholesaler, as well as the 
retailer, a study of this chronology, that his staff 
may handle papers in stock with a greater degree 
of appreciation: 


CEILING TREATMENTS 


Ground colors were laid on while the stucco was wet. 
Raphael and his followers applied themselves to wall 
decoration. Superb friezes and panels, the best the 
world has ever seen, was the result. Both wainscoting 
and rich tapestries, leathers, gold and silk fabrics were 
liberally used in all the phases of the Renaissance. 
Marbleized paper called “domino” was made in Italy 
— the Fifteenth Century in small squares and used 
on walls. 


FRENCH RENAISSANCE, 1500—1643. 


Covering practically the same characteristics as 
the Italian Renaissance, years of great magnificence em- 
bracing the reigns of: 

Francis I, 1515-1549. 

Henry II, 1549-1559. 

Francis II, 1559-1560. 

Charles IX, 1560-1574. 

Henry. III, 1574-1589. 

Henry IV, 1589-1610. 

Louis XIII, 1610-1643. 


The domino papers of Italy were improved and in- 
stead of being marble or plain papers were printed in 
figures, and by 1700 there was hardly a house in Paris 
that did not utilize “domino papers.” 

Continuation of the use of fabric side-walls, rich 
paneling, stuccoed ceilings, carvings, rich paintings. 
Louis XIV, 1643-1715, side-walls frequently paneled in 
fabric. Ceilings painted or in rich plaster. 


ELIZABETHAN, 1558—1603. 


Reflected the Italian spirit. Moldings were much 
used and strap-work carvings, wood side-walls clear to 
the ceiling, stucco ceilings. Oak prevailed. Period 
lasted from 1500 to 1660. Painted linens and hangings, 
tapestries, embroideries. 


JACOBEAN, 1603—1649. 

Continued the Elizabethan style. Still the age of 
oak. Side-walls. of. oak but in some of the finest resi- 
dences the ceilings were beamed. Side-walls hung with 
tapestries. Magnificent stuccoes. Ceilings frequently 
of the most elaborate type, often colored. Heavy relief 
work, massive reproductions of panels full of heraldic 
devices and in small rooms chintzes from India were 
used. Cotton and linen embroideries were hung on the 
wall. Embossed and gilded linens, cloths of gold, 
painted cloths. 


LOUIS XIV, 1643—1715. 

Gobelin Tapestry Works became royal property. 
Beauvais Tapestry Works established. Richest silks 
used on the walls, damask, brocade and embroidery. 
Magnificent ceilings, paneled, painted and _ stuccoed. 
Elaborate Chinese papers popular for walls. 


LOUIS XV, 1715-—1774. 


Chinese characteristics introduced. Wealth of his 
predecessor continued. Paneling rich in gold and 
bronze.’ 1746—first. factory established in France for 
the manufacturing of wall-paper squares. French Min- 
istry. 1759. authorized the manufacture of printed linens, 
and by 1789 one hundred factories were in. operation, 
some of them working from copper plates. Wood side- 
walls disappeared. Evervthing rich in fabrics. 
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THE COMING TARIFF 


REVISION 


With Candidates of Both Parties in Agreement That the War-Time Tariff Must Be Revised, 
It Behooves the Importer and Manufacturer to Come Together and Settle Upon Some Plan 
That Will Be Just and Equitable to Both. 


N THE near future there will unquestionably 
be a revised tariff. It is an interesting fact 
that in the coming election the revision is not a 
bone of contention between the candidates. Both 
agree that the war-time tariff is not suitable to 
meet present ‘conditions, and that it must be 
changed. 

The time is past when the importer voted a 
Democratic ticket because it stood for a lower 
tariff, and the manufacturer voted the Republi- 
can ticket because it stood for a higher tariff. 

Formerly, before the revision of the tariff, 
committees representing both factions went to 
Washington and used every possible influence to 
reach their desired ends. 
But to-day all business men 


getting 100 krone a day, it sounds like big wages 
if we estimate the krone at twenty cents, but just 
recently it was down to a third of a cent, and 
now it is only worth one-half of a cent, making 
the 100 krone low wages compared with the 
American scale. 

When we hear about the German workman 
getting fifty marks a day, it sounds like big wages 
in view of the fact that previous to the war the 
same man worked for six or eight marks a day, 
but the present value of the German mark is four- 
fifths of a cent, as against twenty-four cents be- 
fore the war, so we see that foreign labor is still 
cheap as compared with American labor. 

All of the questions 
bearing upon the revision of 





agree that a policy which is 
not unfair to either faction, 


the tariff should be thrashed 


but just to both, is the policy 
less calculated to disturb 
general business, and is the 
one that should be adopted. 

We are living in an age 
when associations are in a 
position to be of vast help to 
the government. 


The Tariff Revision 
should be a matter of 
discussion in the asso- 
ciations. If manufac- 
turers and importers 
will reach an under- 
standing as to what is 
just to both, Washing- 


out, and the time and place 
to do it is now, among trade 
association members. In 
Washington they want the 
assistance of the trade, and 
unless members wish to 
gamble with the subject and 
trust to luck, it would be 
wise for both factions, do- 


The only way that a 
tariff schedule upon any 
class of goods made in this 
country or brought from 
abroad can be made is by 





ton will undoubtedly 
give. their findings a 
merited attention. 


mestic and foreign, to come 
together. 

We will admit thai this 
is a new way to adjust the 
tariff, but it is the only way 








the result of joint debate. 
If in any industry the manu- 
facturer and the importer come together, and 
after discussion agree upon a tariff that will be 
constructive and not destructive, it is fair to 
presume that their recommendations will be ac- 
cepted in Washington without a change. 

Recently we overheard an importer observe 
that we need not worry about cheap foreign 
labor, for laborers in Europe were getting big 
wages. It is true that European laborers are 
getting big wages in comparison to what they 
got previous to the war, but we must: consider 
the drop in value of foreign currency in this 
country. 


When we hear about the Austrian who is 
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that a square deal can be 
assured, and we predict that 
Washington will appreciate the assistance thus 
accorded. It is the only way that a conservative 
tariff can be secured, and we urge upon every 
trade association to take up the subject as soon 
as possible. 


ORRIS GOLD and Charles Stengle have 
started in the upholstery and decorating 
business at 1043 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
as Gold & Stengle. _Both members of the firm 
have been employed for many years in the lead- 
ing New York department stores. They will 
maintain a well equipped workroom and execute 
orders for the trade. , 








A DICTIONARY OF TEXTILES. 

HE world war brought new developments in 
the textile industry, and Louis Harmuth, 
author of “A Dictionary of Textiles,” says that 
efforts were made to give a clear and complete 
picture of these new developments in the second 
edition of his book. A considerable part of the 
original edition has been rewritten to include new 
information. The author has also included in 
this edition a number of textiles not mentioned in 
the earlier book, which was brought out in 1915. 
This is the only textile dictionary of its kind 
in many respects and principally in the fact that 
there is given a brief history of the more impor- 
tant fibers and fabrics. There are in all more 
than 8,500 terms and definitions relating to tex- 
tiles of all ages and countries from fiber to fabric. 
Many of these names are little known even to 
those engaged in the textile lines, and together 
with their definitions and the historical informa- 
tion given the book is invaluable for reference for 
the student, the manufacturer, and wholesale and 
retail distributors. Mr. Harmuth supplies just 
the kind of information that one wants when 
looking up a textile term. The book is issued by 
the Fairchild Publishing Co., and copies may be 

had through the office of this journal. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 58.) 

The employees of the S. & G. Gump Co., 
San Francisco, were entertained recently at the 
A. L. Gump country home near Congress 
Springs, the journey down the peninsula being 
made by automobile. 

Harry Thorpe, well known Pacific Coast 
mercantile executive, and at one time president 
of Weinstock, Lubin & Co., Sacramento, passed 
away in that city on September 14. He was a 
director of this concern at the time of his death. 

The Manufacturers’ and Wholesalers’ Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco has arranged to hold a 
Market Week event in October, and invitations 
are being sent to buyers throughout the Pacific 
Coast territory. 

The first course in interior decoration to be 
offered at San Jose, Calif., by the extension divi- 
sion of the University of California, commenced 
recently in the rooms of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Bernard C. Jakway, of San Francisco, is 
the instructor. 

W. W. Hills, with the Keith, O’Brien Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, was a visitor in San Fran- 
cisco recently. T. A. CHURCH. 


AN INTERESTING TRIP. 


ARRY J. LERCH, upholstery buyer for 

John Wanamaker, New York, had an inter- 
esting trip abroad covering eight weeks. Mr. 
Lerch visited France, Belgium and England, his 
principal mission being the purchase of lace. He 
reports a steadily growing production in laces in 
both France and Belgium, with prices as high as 
they have been at any time since the war, with 
a prospect of going even higher. Another thing 
of interest which he remarked was the growing 
popularity in London for batik, this form of fab- 
ric decoration being used extensively both for silk 
draperies and for dress silks. 





FINDING THINGS IN NEW YORK. 

EW YORK has come to be considered such 

a place of almost certain supply with regard 
to things decorative that decorators in remote 
cities find it advantageous to maintain a close 
relationship with the wholesale decorative trade 
in the metropolis. 

For such concerns as have not sufficient need 
to justify the maintenance of a separate and ex- 
clusive buying office, Arthur A. Carrell acts as 
New York resident manager, executing such 
commissions as may be desired and keeping, at 
all times, in close touch with the market for the 
benefit of his clients. 

By specializing in the decorative field, Mr. 
Carrell is personally able to render an exclusive 
service that in a larger range of interests would 
not be physically possible. 

Among the concerns now represented by 
Mr. Carrell, at 56 West Thirty-seventh Street, 
are W. E. Browne Decorating Co., Atlanta, Ga. ; 
the Harry J. Dean Co., Detroit, Mich.; E. C. 
Denaux, Inc., Memphis, Tenn.; Dewar, Clinton 
& Jeffcoat Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wm. A. French 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Gallup, Inc., New Or- 
leans, La.; S. & G. Gump Co., San Francisco, 
Cal.; the Hales & Walsh Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Jones & Savedge, Inc., Richmond, Va.; Wm. J. 
Quigley & Co., Chicago, Ill.; H. F. Urquhart Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Rodgers-Meyers Furniture 
Co., Dallas, Tex.; Rorimer-Brooks Studios, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Suydam Decorating Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Trorlicht-Duncker Carpet Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Wilmarth & Son, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


HE fourth membership roll call of the Amer- 

ican Red Cross will be held November 11 

to 23, and the present members are requested to 
pay their dues some time between these dates. 
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A ROOM IN THE CITY HALL RATHSKELLER, VIENNA 


Decorated by Joseph Urban. See article on page 71. 
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A DINING-ROOM IN JOSEPH URBAN’S VIENNA APARTMENT 
See article on opposite page 








FHE WORK OF 


HE scenic art of Joseph Urban has been 
familiar to American opera and theater- 
goers for several years. Lately he has trans- 
ferred his activities to the films and has added 
thousands of new admirers for his work. Well 
known though he is as a creator of beautiful sce- 
nery for operas, plays and motion pictures, in 
this country at least, few people realize that he is 
an architect and interior decorator who has sev- 
eral remarkable accomplishments in these lines 
to his credit. 

Joseph Urban is an Austrian. 
cated in Vienna and 
worked there and in 
the other capitals of 
Europe until he was 
sent for by the Boston 
Opera Co. to super- 
vise the erection of 
his scenery for Pel- 
leas and Melisande. 
His first success was 
the result of a com- 
mission from _ the 
young Khedive of 
Egypt, who employed 
him to decorate and 
furnish the Abdin 
Palace in Cairo. In 
the years following 
he erected and deco- 
rated three castles for 
Count Carl Ester- 
hazy, a rich Hun- 
garian nobleman; the 
Rathskellar in the 
Vienna City Hall and 
several other notable 
buildings. In a subse- 
quent number of THE 
UPHOLSTERER we will show some of Mr. Urban’s 
sketches of the interiors of the Esterhazy castles. 

His entrance into the field of the scenic 
artist was the result of an accident. While on 
a vacation from his work in Vienna, to amuse 
himself he made some color pictures illustrating 
fairy tales. These were shown at an art exhibi- 
tion in Vienna and were seen by several of the 
theatrical producers, who asked him to try his 
hand at suggesting the scenery for their produc- 
tions. Later he received a commission to make the 


He was edu- 
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An Urban corner. 


JOSEPH URBAN 


scenery for Debussy’s Pelleas and Melisande. 
When the composer sold this opera to the Boston 
Opera Co., he specified that Urban’s scenery 
should be used. The scenery was built in Mr. 
Urban’s studio in Vienna and shipped to this 
country, but so many difficulties were encoun- 
tered in erecting it that it was necessary for the 
director of the opera company to send for the 
artist to supervise the task. Since that time, Mr. 
Urban has been kept so busy producing work of 
a like character for plays and musical comedies 
that he has never returned to his own country 
and has now become 
an American citizen 
with the intention of 
making the United 
States his home. 

The keynote of 
Mr. Urban’s art is 
simplicity. He realizes 
that a beautiful thing, 
whether it be a stage 
“prop” or a beautiful 
piece of furniture, is 
seen to better advan- 
tage if not surround- 
ed by useless fripper- 
ies and decorative 
accessories. This ten- 
dency is visible in all 
of his work, although 
he manages to avoid 
the semblance of 
over-simplicity by a 
clever and careful 
manipulation of con- 
trasting colors. 

The illustrations 
shown in connection 
with this article are 
the Mayor’s Room in the Rathskeller of the City 
Hall in Vienna, and three views of rooms in Mr. 
Urbans’ Vienna apartment. 

The City Hall Rathskeller was opened in 
1906 to celebrate the sixtieth year of the reign of 
the late Emperor, Franz Joseph. The Rathskeller 
is divided into several rooms and these are deco- 
rated in elaborateness to correspond to the station 
of life of the different users. For example, the 
general room used by the “man in the street” 
does not compare in the amount of decoration 
































with that embellishing the walls of the Mayor’s 
Room, which we shown on page 69. 

The illustration on page 70 is of Mr. Urban’s 
dining room, and it is an exceptional room inas- 
much as everything in it, even to the pattern on 
the floor covering and including the furniture, 
the stenciling on the walls, etc., is of the artist's 
own design. 

On page 71 they show a corner and fire- 
place arrangement which is typical of Mr. Ur- 
ban’s work. The plainness of the furniture and 
the simplicity of the wall decoration will be re- 
marked. The lighting fixture is also of Mr. 
Urban’s design. 

On this page is shown the chimney-corner 
of the dining room, with a view of the living 
room beyond. The chairs beside the fireplace 
are of mahogany, upholstered in_ bullocks’ 
leather. The walls are hung with an old-gold silk 
fabric, with violet decorations. 


A* UNUSUAL line of casement cloths, un- 

usual in the variety of weave, quality and 
design, is shown by Thomas Dolan & Co. There 
are about thirty different varieties. 








UPHOLSTERY TRADE GOLF MEET. 
HE Upholstery Trade Golf Association held 
their Fall tournament on September 30 and 
October 1, at the Canoe Brook Country Club. 

Arba D. Faxon, of Sidney Blumenthal & 
Co., won the first leg of the Cawthra Cup from 
Louis F. Fechtman Jr. on the eighteenth green 
of the final match by a most sensational finish, 
holeing out from 83 feet. G. B. Martin, of Elms 
& Sellon, won the gold medal for best gross 
qualifying score, and George Gardner, of Mills 
& Gibb, the silver medal for best net qualifying 
score. T. A. Cawthra won consolation prize for 
medal play. 





NEW LINE OF FRENCH UPHOLSTERY 
MATERIALS. 
WIDE selection of French upholstery mate- 
rials is being shown in samples by Edward 
Maag. The distinctive features about this line 
are the restrained designs and delicate colorings. 
Some of the brocades and satins are as fine 
as anything on the market to-day. The general 


line includes practically all kinds of upholstery 
materials and is well worthy of inspection. 








A view of Joseph Urban’s apartment in Vienna. 


















































DISPLAYING WALLPAPER TO BEST ADVANTAGE 


Dealers Should Study the Relationship of Colors in Order to Understand How to Show 
Papers Successfully. 


GREAT factor in the disposal of any kind of 

merchandise is the way in which it is dis- 
played in the showroom and the show-window. 

There are many retail stores throughout the 
country who carry an excellent stock of wall- 
paper, yet their proprietors wonder why their 
sales are not in proportion to the excellent assort- 
ment of designs and colorings. .In many in- 
stances they would find that the reason their 
wall-papers do not sell as quickly as they should 
is because they are improperly or inadequately 
displayed. 

Consider the dressing of the window. Many 
wall-paper men, desiring to give the public a 
feast of good things, fill their windows full to 
overflowing with all of their best patterns. The 
result is a jumble of color and line, out of which 
no color or pattern stands out distinctly, that be- 
wilders rather than entices the passersby. 

Above all things, the show-window should 
not be overtrimmed. It is better to center atten- 
tion upon one beautiful pattern than to display a 
half-dozen and run the risk of a loss of indi- 
vidual beauty in the general ensemble. 

In the store care should be taken that papers 
whose colors clash should not be displayed too 
closely together. Wall-paper men would do well 
to study the relationship of and learn what colors 
take the life out of other colors, and what colors 
unpleasantly accentuate shades that are meant to 
be only faintly perceived. 

Then there is the matter of designs. A paper 
that has an enormous floral design, or one of the 
conventional Italian patterns, should not be dis- 
played next to a delicately drawn small-figured 
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design, because it will submerge it, taking away 
all of its life. 

It is an excellent plan to divide the store, as 
is often done in the larger cities, into booths, giv- 
ing to each collection of papers that harmonize a 
place for display where they will be shown to 
the best advantage, keeping the darker colors 
away from the lighter colors, and large over- 
trimmed patterns away from those more ‘dainty 
and less obtrusive. 

Some retailers have gone so far as to take 
their sample books and rearrange them so that 
different kinds of papers have different books, 
and the customer, sitting before the rack, does 
not have to rearrange his color sense and line 
perception at every turn of a page. 





A GOOD WORD FOR TRADE JOURNALS. 

DWARD N. HURLEY, former chairman of 

the Federal Trade Commission, chairman of 

the United States Shipping Board, and ex-presi- 

dent of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, pays 
the following tribute to trade journals: 

“Our American trade journals are the best 
in the world. They preach the gospel of sound 
business on practical lines, and are helpful not 
only to business, but to the country as a whole. 

“American business men do not realize their 
full value. Our foreign competitors have dupli- 
cate copies of their favorite publications sent to 
them at their homes so they may read them away 
from business without being disturbed. 

“Copies should also be placed where em- 
ployees can see them, and they should be urged 
to read and study them.” 











AN INTERESTING GROUP PICTURE. 
HE illustration at the top of this and the 
opposite pages is a panoramic photograph of 

the staff taken in front of the Chicago plant of 
the E. L. Mansure Co. 

Additional interest is added to the size of 
the group when it is remembered that the Phila- 
delphia plant also employs a staff comparable to 
the number of the Chicago plant. 

Mr. Mansure, of the firm, was recently 
quoted in a Chicago newspaper as saying “there 
is no sound reason why business men should be 
pessimistic regarding the outlook for American 
business. What is needed,” he says, “is less talk 
about: a possible reaction which will bring about 
a complete or partial stagnation of business, and 
more dependence upon the ability of the ten mil- 
lion virile people in this country to command suc- 
cess under any conditions. 

“The world has a big job on its hands to 
catch up with production as a result of destruct- 
ive and obstructive warfare. The United States, 
with its vast resources, must lead in the work. 
The American business man has opportunities 
greater than ever before to advance his business 


’ 


affairs.’ 


HE Johnson Leather Co., New York, are 

bringing out a line of imitation leather 
screens. The screens are handsomely decorated 
and present a most attractive appearance. They 
have the added advantage of low cost—approxi- 
mately half that of genuine leather. 





we 


From a recent photograph of employees, grouped in 


WHEN THE BUILDING TRADES CATCH 
UP. 

HE business of home furnishing has been so 

active in recent years that we wonder what 
wotild have happened if the building trade had 
been equally active, calling for a still greater vol- 
ume of furnishings. 

The housing shortage is very serious, and if 
ever the building trade gets started, it will create 
an unprecedented demand for furnishings, keep- 
ing these industries busy for years to come. 

The appended table represents the number 
of families and the number of dwellings in the 
United States, and it will be seen that while in 
1915 the dwellings were about 10 per cent. short 
of the number of families, in 1920 they were ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. short. 


Year Famiiles Dwellings 
1890 12,690,152 11,483,318 
1900 16,187,715 14.430,145 
1910 20,255,555 17,805,845 
1915 22,786,499 19,853,517 
1916 23,292,887 20,263,051 
1918 24,305,663 20,808,562 
1919 24,872,051 20,829,039 
1920 25,319,443 20,900,000 


According to the figures of the F. W. Dodge 
Co.’s construction reports, the average number 
of houses built in this country annually from 
1890 to 1915 was 335,000. In 1916 this number 
dropped to 137,000; in 1917 it took a still further 
drop to 91,000; in 1918, 54,000; 1919, 150,000, 
and in the eight months of 1920, 60,000. 

Presuming that 1920 goes to 90,000, it 
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front of the Chicago plant of the E. L. Mansure Co. 


would give a total of 522,000 residences for five 
years past, or 104,500 per year, as against 335,- 
000 a year from 1890 to 1915, when there was a 
much smaller population. 

This would show a loss in housing of 245,- 
000 buildings a year. 

In five years the total would amount to over 
1,000,000 buildings. 

Inasmuch as these figures are based on 
Dodge’s report, which covers a territory includ- 
ing about 60 per cent. of the total population of 
the country, the figures may be regarded as ex- 
ceedingly conservative. These figures, moreover, 
are estimated not only upon individual buildings, 
but equivalent residential floor space. 

Imagine what the amount of business will 
be when the building trades begin to catch up. 

For the first eight months of 1920 there were 
only 60,000 houses built in the United States. 
Assuming that this eight months represents two- 
thirds, we will have a total of only 90,000 new 
dwellings this year, actually 60,000 less than in 
1919, and 245,000 less dwellings than in 1915. 

These are figures that are supported by the 
highest authorities, and if they mean anything, 
they mean that the furnishing trades will be 
pushed to the utmost for years to come to supply 
the demands which will arise from new houses. 


CHMITT BROS., INC., the New York fur- 

niture dealers and decorators, have removed 

from 345 Madison Avenue to their new building 
at 523 Madison Avenue. 
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OPENING OF NEW PREMISES. 

N SEPTEMBER 15th, the Nova Scotia Fur- 

nishing Co., Halifax, opened to the public 
their remodeled six-story building. Furniture 
and furnishings are now arranged in groupings. 
The ground floor is laid out in a way to show 
ten rooms, each completely furnished, including 
a six-room apartment. While Mr. Wilson, the 
president of the company, supervised it all, the 
draperies and hangings were handled by Frank 
Stephen. The Nova Scotia papers have three 
columns describing the displays, which included 
over $200,000 worth of furniture, besides rugs 
and upholstery stock. The illustrations accom- 
panying their advertising indicates that the firm 
have a good grasp upon the decorative possibili- 
ties of the subject. 





CONCERNING CHINESE MATTINGS. 
WING to a political situation which has re- 
sulted in warfare, the Lintan, China, fac- 
tories making mattings and matting rugs have 
been closed temporarily. Notice to this effect 
was sent to the trade by the wholesale depart- 
ment of W. & J. Sloane, the information having 
been received by cable from the Canton office of 


_the firm. If the war continues, the cable also 


states, shipments will be delayed somewhat. The 
notice further asserts that “while this informa- 
tion is very meager, we are passing it along to 
you so that you will be in a position to know ex- 
actly how the matting market is at this time.” 








INTERIOR DECORATION A STUDY 


Being a Series of Articles Covering Qualifications for the Practice of Interior Decoration— 
Phases of the Subject to Be Mastered by the Salesman. 





URING the last few years 

there has been such a tre- 
mendous advance in the public 
appreciation of good furnish- 
ings that the man merely with 
a superficial knowledgecannot 
properly qualify as a salesman of either furniture, 
These 
branches of a trade or profession are so inter- 
locked that no man can deal successfully in the 
handling of the one branch without an intimate 
knowledge of its relationship to all other branches. 

No one article 





carpets, upholsteries or wall treatments. 


that goes into a 
house can be han- ~ " 
dled independently o> \ 


of the general en- 
vironment of that 
house, and by the 
same reason, no 


man can be a suc- 9 
cessful decorator 4, fo 
dealing broadly with aD A 
, Tee 
environment who sag 


has not a compre- 
hensive grasp of the 
character of the 
other lines that con- 
tribute to the mak- 
ing of that environ- 
ment. We are fre- 
quently asked what 
course of study 
should be pursued to ARPET 
interior — roRnTua x 
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qualify in 
decoration. 
S peaking in 
symbolism the Tree 
of Environment has 
for its roots: Furntiure, Upholstery, Draperies, 
Carpeting, Mantels, Mirrors, Lighting Fixtures 
and Wall Hangings. These roots must be planted 
in the soil of Art if, in its growth, its branches 
are to develop Quality, Utility, Comfort, Design, 
Consistency, Appropriateness and Personality. 
The decorator deals in furnishings in the 
concrete, the merchant salesman in the abstract. 
In both cases men are prone to lean to the esthetic 
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The tree of “logical” decoration. 


side of the subject, over- 
looking the more practi- 
cal qualifications. 

Let us consider first 
the characteristic, Struc- 
ture. 

STRUCTURE in furniture, mantels and mir- 
rors stands for good cabinet work and good 
finish. In upholstery goods, carpets, rugs and 
draperies, for weave construction and fastness of 
color. With lightng it not only covers fixtures, 
but the character of the light. With wall hang- 
ings, for not only 
the material, but the 
workmanship enter- 
ing into the applica- 
tion of the paper on 
the wall. These are 
the points to study if 
weare to give quality 
to the work in hand. 

Utitity. — No 
room is successful 
unless the furnish- 
ings stand the acid 
test of Utility. Many 
a room is improved, 
as many a speech or 
story is improved, 
by elimination. 
Nothing should go 












4 into a room that 
does not serve a 

RAPERIES —< direct purpose. 

SAN Tes —< Many a woman is 
— dressed dowdily be- 


cause she wears the 
things that are un- 


necessary to either 
her comfort or adornment. Many a room is 


dressed dowdily because it is overcrowded. 

A great deal of the charm of an old-time 
home was due to the Utility of its furnishings. 

Every chair was made by a cabinetmaker to 
fit the needs of some one of the family. There 
was no overcrowding with a five or seven-piece 
suite simply because the manufacturer made 
them that way. 
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Art in its most vital characteristic is an ap- 
preciation of the skill of handicraft and the first 
essential of skill is utility, even the skill of de- 
signing, as in the employment of useful motifs 
or motifs necessary to complete the beauty of the 
design. Utility must apply also to the color of 
the room—like yellow or orange, which gives 
warmth, or blue, which gives sobriety. Even the 
design must be useful apart from its beauty. It 
must have the right proportions—a small figure 
for a small room, perpendicular lines for a low 
ceiling room or proportioned otherwise accord- 
ing to the needs of the room. Every element that 
enters into a room must contribute practical 
utility, even to the lights, utility of volume or 
utility of color. 

ComFort.—There is a close relationship, 
naturally, between Utility and Comfort. A thing 
is not useful unless it is comfortable, either com- 
fortable through the physical sense or the visual 
sense. There is many a chair that is useful under 


the household with one maid or no maid at all. 

A room is like a watch, successful if filled 
with practical parts. 

The draft chair was comfortable because it 
served a purpose, and the ottoman and the foot- 
stool in the days of cold floorings had an obvious 
usefulness. 





IN NEW AND ENLARGED QUARTERS. 
OSIAH WEDGEWOOD & SONS, INC., of 
America, have removed to 255 Fifth Avenue, 
where they have an entire floor devoted to their 
executive quarters, display space,and packing and 
shipping. They have a very much larger floor 
space than formerly, and the added advantage of 
having their quarters on the one floor, which was 
not possible in their former location. 

The new showrooms are handsomely fitted 
up for the display of their wares, a new and 
pleasing color scheme being employed. The 
shelving back of the wares has been treated with 











The physical comfort of furniture is vital—but, 
when we consider appropriateness and person- 


ality, comfort will take care of itself. 











certain conditions that is most uncomfortable 
under other conditions. The physical comfort of 
furniture is vital, but the physical Comfort of a 
chair that may suit a woman’s room would be 
most unsuitable in the man’s room; but when we 
consider Appropriateness and Personality in en- 
vironment, Comfort will take care of itself. 

Restfulness, beauty and propriety are the 
essential elements of Comfort. We are Comfort- 
able in a ballroom that is lighted gorgeously be- 
cause the occupancy for the moment calls for 
this environment, but in a study or library, Com- 
fort enjoins a suppression of stimulation. 

Consider each and every room for its pur- 
pose and if it is to convey a sense of Comfort 
all that goes into that room must be consistent 
with the purpose. Furthermore, it is well to think 
some of the finances of the household. 

Furniture that needs constant dusting and 
white woodwork that needs constant cleaning 
sometimes contributes considerable discomfort to 
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a neutral brown shade against which the pieces 
stand out in delightful contrast. The woodwork 
throughout is of ivory, and the shelving below 
the level of the eye is covered with a taupe shade 
of denim, creating a two-tone effect that is dis- 
tinctly pleasing. 

In the new showrooms it will be possible for 
decorators, who are interested in carrying out a 
complete harmony of furnishing, to bring or send 
their clients for the selection of dinner ware, and 


their selections will be supplied through the regu- 
lar trade. 


N ITEM of news to drapery manufacturers 
is an announcement of the Henry Meyer 
Thread Mfg. Co., who claim that the use of their 
“Subsilk” in the sewing operations of the drapery 
department lowers the cost of manufacture. 
“Subsilk” can be used on any fabrics and is made 
of a lustrous, long-staple high-grade cotton. It 
is made in all desirable shades. 








STEAD & MILLER CO.’S FALL DISPLAY. 

HE season’s showing of the Stead & Miller 

Co., which has just now been completed, 
contains a surprise in the wonderfully augmented 
line of verdure tapestries. These tapestries are 
literally a line in themselves, and when it is con- 
sidered that these are but an addition to an al- 
ready large line of heavy textile fabrics, an idea 
may be formed of the tremendous range which 
the mill now shows. 

Conspicuous in these new designs is a series 
of verdure and floral effects carried out in such 
pastel shades as light blue, rose, green and brown, 
the soft coloring produced thereby being well 
adapted for the upholstering of large furniture 
pieces without making them unduly conspicuous. 

A new note in the handling of designs is 
conspicuous in several of the tapestries in the 
patterning of the background. Instead of the 
solid color effect usually forming the background 
of verdure patterns, the solid color has been bro- 
ken by the use of small two-toned figures or by 
a strie effect, making a much more interesting 
cloth and enlarging the scope of its application as 
furniture covering. 

There are some splendid wool reproductions, 
woven, we understand, on the same looms on 
which the firm’s wool tapestries were produced. 
These tapestries are of an extraordinary weight 
and the designs in some instances are reproduc- 
tions of the old English patterns. 

In lighter weight materials there is a fine 
yarn tapestry with small figures in self-tone 
effect, for which there are many uses in the mod- 
ern home. In weights suitable for drapery fab- 
rics, conspicuous in the new collection is a satin 
Derby fabric of attractive appearance. A suit- 
able weight for window draperies and porti¢res, 
somewhat similar, but of apparently better qual- 
ity, is found in their mercerized Verona. Both 
of these fabrics are offered in a splendid color 
line in made-up portiéres as well as piece goods. 

There are several new colorings and attract- 
ive new designs in maple cloth, a light-weight 
tapestry that will fit into many uses in the aver- 
age home. Double-faced poplins in plain color 
represent a very high luster mercerized fabric, 
with a finish that very closely resembles silk. 

There are a number of other tapestry and 
damask textures in which artificial silk has been 
employed to illuminate the patterns, and also all- 
silk damask of an extraordinary decorative char- 
acter. 

The usual extensive lines of plain materials 


in colors, which duplicate the predominating 
colors of the figured fabrics, are being shown. 

It is difficult to convey by a printed descrip- 
tion an idea of the completeness of this display, 
but we believe it is the largest that this firm has 
presented and at the same time is the most credit- 
able display they have ever made from the stand- 
point of color and design character. 





MR. CASTLES MADE CHAIRMAN. 

UGENE F. CASTLES, of the Collins & Aik- 

man Co., has been elected chairman of the 
Sustaining Membership Division of the Uphol- 
stery Association of America. Mr. Castles was 
elected temporary chairman at a preliminary 
meeting held four weeks ago, and at a subsequent 
meeting his election was made permanent. 

The Sustaining Membership Division is 
composed only of firms, and their activities will 
extend over all the interests by which manufac- 
turing firms of upholstery and allied products are 
influenced. 

The formation of this division was provided 
for in the change of the by-laws and constitution 
of the association, which went into effect in July. 





WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS. 
(Continued from page 78.) 
JouNson—Spencer Johnson, who has been 
associated with Mr. Laflin in the upholstery de- 


partment of Abraham & Straus, has succeeded 
him as buyer for that department. 


McKnicut—M. W. McKnight, well known 
as a buyer of upholstery goods and rugs through 
his connection with various prominent stores, has 
joined the Bennett & Aspden Co. in connection 
with the reorganization of their selling force. 


Kay—W. B. Kay, of Wilfred B. Kay., Inc., 
returned recently from a buying trip to the Orient 
and as a consequence is showing now in his sales- 
rooms in the Little Building, Boston, some very 
attractive curtains and rugs along unusual lines. 


ScrEATON—Fred H. Screaton, in charge of 
the foreign offies of Lord & Taylor, in Paris, took 
the opportunity of his recent trip to New York to 
make a run up to Canada, his former home, 
where his father still resides. 


McKenzie—Fergus McKenzie, son of H. R. 
McKenzie, of the Barbe-McKenzie Corp., and 
representative of the firm’s lines in New Eng- 
land, was married on October 9. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR A CHIC BEDROOM 


From the decorating department of B. Altman & Co. 
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A COMBINATION BREAKFAST ROOM AND WINTER 
GARDEN 


This room is really an immense living-room with a conservatory atmosphere. One end of it is frequently used 
as a breakfast room. The latticed walls are surmounted by panels with delicate relief decoration. 








PICTURE TAPESTRIES AN IMPORTANT 


RREMENDOUS as has been the interest, for 

a decade or more, in the hand-wrought 
tapestries of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
centuries, there are signs which point to a certain 
‘increase in popularity within the next year or 
two. 

The breaking up of foreign collections and 
the sale of family heirlooms is placing upon the 
art markets of the world historic pieces that 
under ordinary circumstances would never have 
reached new 
owners for 
yearsand years 
to come. 

It is true 
thatthe French 
prohibition 
concerning the 
exportation of 
antiques and 
works of art 
made prior to 
1830 will in- 
sure the reten- 
tion in France 
of a vast quan- 
tity of historic 
tapestries, pic- 
tures and fur- 
niture that 
would logic- 
ally find ready 
sale in this 
country, but 
there are many 
other Euro- 
pean centers 
where fine 
tapestries have 
been treasured 
as possessions, 
and it is a fair 
presumption that exports to this country will 
reach a considerable volume. 

With this in prospect, it is important that 
every decorator and salesman should be more or 
less familiar with what real tapestry is. Only a 
comparative few are masters of the subject at 
the present time. We mean by this, men who can 
distinguish hand-wrought tapestries made on a 
high-warp loom from those made on a low-warp 
loom; men who can approximate the age of a 
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A fragment of a remarkable tapestry in the Metropolitan Museum. A 
companion fragment is shown on the following page. 


STUDY 


historic piece; who can appreciate the technique 
of color, weave and general design character in 
their relation to the value of the piece. 

This knowledge can only be acquired by 
years of experience and by multiplied opportuni- 
ties to examine and differentiate. But the sales- 
man and decorator of even limited experience 
ought to be able at a glance to tell the difference 
between machine-woven and hand-woven pieces ; 
between a modern production and a genuine an- 
tique; between 
wool, cotton or 
mixed tex- 
tures, and to 
a p proximate 
roughly the 
value of any 
specific piece 
as compared 
with a historic 
piece. 

In the first 
analysis, you 
can always de- 
termine be- 
tween the 
hand - woven 
and machine 
product by an 
examination of 
the back of the 
tapestry. A 
hand - woven 
tapestry shows 
on the back all 
of the outlines 
and differences 
of color of the 
pattern that 
appears on its 
face. The ma- 
chine - woven 
tapestry, while showing all of the colors on the 
back, has no indication of the character of the 
pattern. Another almost certain characteristic 
that can be distinguished at a glance is the vari- 


ation in the weave. Hand-woven tapestry is 
never straight and regular. Machine-woven 


tapestry is invariably perfectly true and straight, 
particularly at the edges. 

To differentiate between wool and cotton, 
and test for the presence of silk, requires a 








knowledge of the character of the different fibers. 

30th wool and silk are invariably lustrous, no 
matter how old they may be. Cotton, on the con- 
trary, dulls with age and the colors are dull ac- 
cordingly. The surest test, however, is to sub- 
ject the thread to chemical reaction or burning 
Cotton and linen threads burn freely with a blaze 
and leave a clear ash. Silk and wool burn less 
freely and with little or no blaze, but smoulder 
and leave a crisp cinder which does not readily 
dissolve itself into ash. 

We recommend the study of the subject of 
tapestries to all men engaged in the decorative 
trade, because we believe that the use for picture 
tapestries in fine homes and the display of picture 
tapestries in public buildings and museums as un- 
usual works of art will gain a remarkable hold 
within a comparatively few years. 

The man who “knows” the subject and can 
make use of his knowledge will be the man whose 
advice will be appreciated in the purchase and 
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An illustration of the back of a hand-woven Aubusson 
tapestry showing the mending stitches which tie the 
colors together. 


display of these extraordinary textiles. 

Museum collections, particularly the one at 
the Metropolitan Museum, afford excellent op- 
portunities for the study of historic tapestries. 
The two illustrations shown herewith are photo- 
graphs from a series of seyen tapestry pieces pre- 
sented by J. P. Morgan to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum and known as the “Burgundian Sacra- 
ments.” 

The original tapestry is said to have been 
17 feet high by 38 feet wide, an early Fifteenth 
Century production. The set of fragments now 
in possession of the Metropolitan Museum is re- 
puted to be the most important early Fifteenth 
Century tapestry in the United States. 





EVENING CLASS IN DESIGN. 

N EVENING class in textile design is now 

in session at the Textile School, 124 West 
Thirtieth Street, where free instruction is given 
in this branch of industry. The class is in charge 
of William Arlt, a practical designer. It is in 
session four evenings a week, 7 to 9 o’clock. Stu- 
dents may register at the school on Monday and 
Thursday evenings, at 7 o'clock. 
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CAN 


INDUSTRIAL. DE. 
MOCRACY BE EFFICIENT 


Getting Results Through the Successful Rochester Plan for 
Harmonious Industrial Relations—Satisfactory Decisions in a 
Labor Court of Arbitration on All Grievances Reduces Labor 
Stoppages, Increases Production, Standardizes Wages and the 
Work of Factory Management — Plan Applicable to Any Mill 


Industry. 











= THE city of Rochester there are from 
15,000 to 20,000 employees in the clothing 
trades. For twenty-five years they have had 
organized opposition of employees and organized 
opposition to labor. The industry has been high- 
ly disorganized on its technical side. From a 
scientific point of view, it is still a backward in- 
dustry. It employs a mixed population. The 
racial elements are extremely varied, and the 
Italians and Jews are said to predominate. 
There is much 
in this industrial 


Co., who is eminently well qualified by training 
and experience to speak upon the efficiency of the 
Rochester plan of industrial democracy. 

It is just announced that the Rochester mar- 
ket has renewed for a period of two years the 
original agreement under which the industry has 
been operating for more than a year. Regarding 
it, Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, said: “The permanent 
adjustment machinery provided in the agreement 
after a year’s test 
has proved a _ suc- 





background of a 
large manufacturing 
community that is 
paralleled by the in- 
dustrial relations in 
some of our large 
silk producing cen- 
ters where efforts 
are making between 
employers and em- 
ployees to minimize 
silk factory disturb- 
ances. What fol- 
lows, therefore, 
should prove in- 
structive and sug- 








Our co-operative enterprise is 
laying the: groundwork for 
the introduction of scientific 
management methods in a very 
salutary way, because when 
new’ 
to-day, they are done with the willing consent of the 
workers and not imposed upon them-arbitrarily and 
autocratically. We are preparing the soil which will 
make it easy for production experts to reap the har- 
vest when the proper time arrives. 

In a word, we are constantly ‘‘selling’’ the concept 
of scientific management to the workers not by thrust- 
ing it down their throats, but by winning their consent 
by persuasion, reason and practical demonstration, 


cess. Our arrange- 
ment has been found 
workable under all 
conditions, in all 
markets, with many 
different groups of 
people, and.,this 
would tend to prove 
that it is the. best 
way yet found for 
the adjustment of 
industrial _relation- 
ships.” 

Extracts f rom 
Mr. Jacobstein’s pa- 


methods are introduced 








gestive reading, in- 

asmuch as kindred opposing forces in these silk 
manufacturing towns may for the first time be 
brought to a realization of how far they are out 
of step with the clothing industry, which seems 
to be in advance of other lines of industrial en- 
deavor in factory management and the handling 
of help. What follows is from a paper presented 
at a meeting of the Taylor Society by Meyer 
Jacobstein, labor manager for the Stein-Bloch 
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per follow: 

“In the agree- 
ment the employers secured from the union 
recognition of these fundamental rights which 
belonged to management: 

“1. The right to hire labor on the open- 
shop principle. 

“2. The right to carry on production meth- 
ods consistent with the most progressive scientific 
principles. 

“3. The right to continuous production. 








“On the other hand, labor, too, has rights, 
and these rights were very clearly recognized by 
the employers in the agreement, as follows: 

“1, The right to a job without discrimina- 
tion because of union affiliations. 

“2. The right of workers within any shop to 
organizeand affiliate with an outside organization. 

“3. The right of workers to be dealt with 
collectively in dealing with the employers. 

“4. The right of these workers, so organ- 
ized, to be represented by spokesmen of their 
own choosing, the understanding being that these 
elected representatives need not be workers with- 
in the plant. 

“It was also understood that, in view of the 
fact that the union gave up the right to strike, 
the employers surrendered the use of the lockout 
as a weapon of indus- 
trial warfare. The 





are called upon to help shape the labor policies in 
the entire market and to administer these policies 
in their respective factories. In most of the large 
plants labor managers are fortunate in having 
the services of technical experts, including pro- 
duction manager. The labor managers meet at 
frequent intervals in order to secure a reasonable 
amount of uniformity in the administration of 
market labor policies. 

“Standardization in employment procedure 
is secured through co-operative joint action on 
the part of all the labor managers. The Clothiers’ 
Exchange operates a central clearing house 
which supplies employment and statistical data 
to all the labor managers. 

“The workers, on their side, are equally well 
organized to administer their end of the labor 
policies. The Amalga- 
mated is an industrial 





agreement, fherefore, 
merely sets forth the 
basic principles upon 
which we are co-oper- 
ating in Rochester. It 
is our constitution. 
“To make this 
democracy work we 
established machinery 
for the daily adminis- 
tration of those fun- 
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damental principles lightened and disciplined. 
laid down in our 
agreement. Briefly, 


the machinery con- 
sists of the follow- 





Our democratic plan of co- 
operation is building up a 
capable, efficient and con- 
structive leadership on both 
sides, and when you get them 
you have an element of safety 
in representative government in industry. 

There is a wholesome degree of labor turnover 
among leadership in the industry that makes for 
security and responsibility, 

It is not only developing leaders, but also trained 
citizens, trained citizens who are informed, en- 


The safety of our entire arrangement lies in the 
fact that the rank and file is continuously clamor- 
ing for information and knowledge regarding 
those problems which affect their own welfare. 


union. The various 
crafts have tneir local 
unions, but the local 
unions,- in turn, are 
consolidated into a 
joint board, repre- 
senting all the organ- 
ized workers in the 
industry in Rochester. 
The joint board elects 
a general manager. 
The general manager 
has a staff of business 
agents, and, in addi- 
tion, has the assist- 
ance of national or- 








ing: The employers 
have a strong organi- 
zation known as the Clothiers’ Exchange, of 
Rochester. This manufacturers’ organization 
delegates to a labor committee, composed of the 
heads of the five largest firms, authority to shape 
its labor policies. These labor policies, in turn, 
are administered by labor managers, representing 
the eighteen manufacturing concerns comprising 
the Clothiers’ Exchange. It is a very interesting 
fact that whereas in most industries the employ- 
ment supervisor, or labor manager, or the indus- 
trial relations manager is regarded with a great 
deal of suspicion by labor leaders, in the clothing 
industry the labor organization not only endorsed 
the establishment of labor management idea, but 
encouraged it as well. In fact, the labor man- 
agership idea is part and parcel of the whole 
co-operative undertaking. The labor managers 


ganizers who are as- 
signed to Rochester 
by the national headquarters. The general man- 
ager and his staff function for the workers very 
much as the labor managers function for the em- 
ployers. Technical price committees, made up of 
practical workers, meet with the price committees 
representing the employers. The time is rapidly 
approaching when the union will probably be 
forced to use their own time-study men on their 
price committees. 

“In order to overcome the friction that in- 
evitably must arise in the ordinary course of 
business affairs, we have provided for an im- 
partial chairman, who acts as an umpire. This 
umpire, or industrial judge, is chosen and 
financed by both sides. His decisions are final 
and binding on both parties. Whenever a dis- 
pute arises between the employees and any firm 
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which cannot be settled through friendly negotia- 
tion between the labor manager and the business 
agent, the case is referred to the industrial court 
for adjudication. Dr. Wm. R. Leiserson, our 
present impartial chairman, has rendered about 
one hundred and fifty decisions during the first 
year of the agreement. You may be interested 
to know that practically all of these decisions 
were handed down without special reference to 
the written agreement. The cases were decided, 
for the most part, on their intrinsic merits rather 
than on the basis of technical phraseology of a 
legal contract. : 

“Practical experience has shown us that a 
constitution is in constant need of interpretation. 
To meet this need, we have created a labor ad- 
justment board, made up of union officials and 
labor managers. This board meets once a week 
and is presided over by our impartial chairman. 
The employers’ and the workers’ representatives 
meet in joint session for the purpose of interpret- 
ing our basic principles. In order to meet the 
practical problems that arise it is often necessary 
to enact new legislation consistent, of course, 
with the original agreement. Frequently it is 
necessary to assist the judge in shaping his de- 
cisions. As a matter of actual fact, the most 
important decisions handed down by the impar- 
tial chairman express the understanding over 
his signature. 

“T have described thus far the basic prin- 
ciples that underlie the agreement and the ma- 
chinery established for carrying out these basic 
principles. Is it a success? Is this particular 
form of collective bargaining actually producing 
results? I will attack this question from three 
angles: 

“First, our democratic plan of co-operation 
is succeeding to this extent, namely, that it is 
building up a capable, efficient and constructive 
leadership on both sides, and when you get that 
you have an element of safety in representative 
government in industry. 

“Let me illustrate what I mean by that. Fif- 
teen thousand employees elect representatives 
known as shop chairmen in each plant. Those 
leaders elected by the rank and file have to make 
good or they get out. The inefficient are quickly 
deposed. The workers make effective use of the 
recall in their organization. They don’t have to 
wait for a four-year election period to remove a 
man from office. They can recall him at any 
time. There is a wholesome degree of labor 
turnover among leadership in this industry 
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that makes for security and_ responsibility. 

“Let me give you some illustrations: About 
eighteen months ago there was a machine oper- 
ator earning $25 a week sewing in sleeves in a 
certain factory. That man is to-day general 
manager of the union. He is receiving to-day 
about $50 a week. He is at least a $10,000 a year 
man. In eighteen months this worker has de- 
veloped a remarkable capacity for seeing the 
labor problem from the employer’s point of view 
without losing his own, the worker’s viewpoint. 
Conservative, and yet progressive, he has the 
confidence of the workers and the utmost confi- 
dence of the employers. 

“Another leader in our market is a man who 
came to us with a reputation as a dangerous 
radical. This man has shown a rare capacity for 
meeting the daily problems in the industry in a 
very sensible, practical, constructive fashion. He 
is a splendid advocate for the workers and de- 
fends his position with brilliant oratorical power. 
Responsibility has sobered his judgment and 
toned down his methods of attack. 

“We have another man who has a shrewd, 
keen, analytical mind, and fights for his end very 
doggedly and persistently. He is struggling con- 
stantly to hold in check a strong class conscious 
feeling in order to be fair to the employers’ side. 
When you get a worker who is capable of doing 
that, you have a valuable leader to the movement 
just because he has come up from the ranks, re- 
tains the confidence of the workers, and is able 
to see the point of view of the employer suffi- 
ciently to be fair to both sides, but always fighting 
for his constituents. 

“But leadership alone is futile. A leader, 
however competent, must have back of him the 
force of enlightened public opinion. He must 
have the citizenship of the industry brought up 
to a level where it will appreciate the highest 
standards of leadership. Otherwise we will get 
demagogues. 

“Not only is the democracy in Rochester 
developing leaders who make for safety, but it is 
developing trained citizens, trained citizens who 
are informed, enlightened and disciplined. 

“The very fact that the workers elect their 
own representatives makes them _ interested, 
watchful and careful. They learn from experi- 
ence that the actions of their elected representa- 
tives affect their daily welfare in a very concrete 
way. Therefore, the workers are watchfully 
studying the act and record of every leader. 
They insist on being informed in order to select 








the right leaders. In fact, the safety of our en- 
tire arrangement lies in the fact that the rank 
and file is continuously clamoring for informa- 
tion and knowledge regarding those problems 
that affect their own welfare. The more enlight- 
ened they become the more they realize the im- 
portance of selecting proper leaders to represent 
them. 

“In a word, we are constantly ‘selling’ the 
concept of scientific management to the workers, 
not by thrusting it down their throats, but by 
winning their consent by persuasion, reason and 
practical demonstration. 

“The hard-headed critic, however, still says: 
‘Has your industrial democracy reduced the cost 
per unit? Has it increased production per man 
hour? Has it reduced labor turnover? The ex- 
periment has been operating too short a time to 
give categorical and thoroughly satisfactory 
answers to these questions. One thing is certain 
—that so far as the data is available our records 
show that the arrangement has stabilized the 
working force and has reduced labor turnover. 
This reduction in the labor turnover is especially 
worth mentioning in view of the fact that it oc- 
curred during a period of the greatest labor 
shortage in the history of the industry. You will 
appreciate this all the more if you will recall how 
labor turnover increased in the munition plants 
and shipyards during the war period, when there 
was an acute labor shortage. 

“As to production per man hour, it is not 
easy to give an answer on this question because 
very few plants up to a year ago kept data scien- 
tifically which would enable us to make a com- 
parison. 

“Stoppages have been greatly reduced. 
There has been a wholesome amount of shifting 
from day work to piece work. Week workers, 
or day workers, have been induced or forced to 
report regularly their production records. Stand- 
ards of output have been set and accepted by the 
union for week workers where the piece work 
basis is not satisfactory. In several of the large 
plants I feel sure that the production per man 
hour has been maintained during this first year 
of experimentation. 

“Bear in mind that our experiment is only 
one year old, There are many weaknesses in the 
plan which will have to be eliminated as time 
goes on. We have been experimenting with 
political democracy for one hundred and thirty 
years, and still we do not feel that we have com- 


pletely arrived. It is only fair, therefore, to ask 
that you be patient with our experiment in indus- 
trial democracy. It is still in its infancy. With your 
patience and our faith we may work out a plan 
of industrial co-operation which may be of value 
to all industries.” 





FEATURING SECTIONAL LACES. 


EW effects in plain and double-bordered 

scrims and voiles of their own converting, 
together with a strong line of printed marquis- 
ettes and cretonnes, are being featured by the 
Allison Co. In laces they have on display a very 
extensive line of English-made sectional panel- 
ing, also pairs and nets. In their own factory 
they are producing many innovations in lace 
draperies, among which sectional goods on a 
marquisette base is a distinct novelty. 





OPENING OF DISPLAY GALLERIES. 
NNOUNCEMENT is made by Newcomb, 
Macklin & Co. of the opening of new gal- 
leries and retail salesrooms. They have taken the 
building at 6 and 8 West Kinzie Street, Chicago, 
consisting of four floors and basement, adjoining 
their factory property and wholesale salesrooms. 
The new galleries have been fitted up artistically 
for the advantageous showing of paintings and 
water colors, picture frames, mirrors, book-ends, 
cornices, lamps, hand-mirrors, etc. 





SPECIALISTS IN DECORATIVE 
PAINTINGS. 

HE Hollenbeck Studios, at their new loca- 

tion, 708 Madison Avenue, have on exhibi- 
tion one of the largest collections of its kind. The 
collection of flower and decorative paintings 
ranges from the small sized painting to fit into 
some little niche to subjects suitable for large 
overmantels and other places. They are all ex- 
ecuted in a most artistic manner. 

The decorator who requires a painting of 
this sort to add the necessary touch to an interior 
should find something suitable in this collection. 
In addition to the collection on hand, the Hollen- 
back Studios are fully equipped to handle special 
work or to follow out a suggestion for a painting 
of any form or color. 


OY KEE & CO., of New York, have just re- 
ceived a new importation of Chinese porce- 
lains, lamp-mounts and lamps. 
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DECORATIVE ADVICE 


T IS a great pity that in its effort to dabble 

with technical topics, the average newspaper 

is often made the vehicle for carrying a very per- 
nicious propaganda. 

As a case in point, the paragraphs immedi- 
ately following were published in the Sunday 
magazine section of a leading metropolitan news- 
paper : 

“At last people are being converted to the 
beauty of plain, bare walls. Time was, not so 
long ago, when the very expression ‘bare walls’ 
was a synonym for poverty and desolation— 
poverty of the spirit, anyway, if not in material 
things. And walls were literally filled with pic- 
tures indicative of the wealth or taste of the 
owner. If there were not paintings, there were 
copies, or personal photographs—all over—so 
that, wherever you looked, there was something 
to speak to you of the mental habits or the 
friends or the sentimental experiences of the in- 
habitants. And walls like that may be interest- 
ing, too. But they may also be distracting, ac- 
cording to the way you feel. 

“Just as people who have no children like to 
discourse on how youngsters should be brought 
up, so those who own no houses love to tell just 
how a house should be managed or decorated. 
For a long time we have been preaching the value 
of simplicity, and in particular the restful beauty 


“READYMADE” 


of walls free from hanging incumbrances, so that 
now it is very satisfying to note that the fashion 
of the moment is for this very treatment. It is 
our pleasing idea that pictures should hang upon 
the walls only in the Winter time. There, dur- 
ing the long shut-in period, they would give us 
glimpses of the beauty beyond our thresholds and 
perform the best mission of good art every- 
where in teaching us to know and recognize the 
beauties of the world when we shall see them in 
actuality. But when Summer comes, we would 
take down our pictures, even the best of them, 
and lay them carefully away; for in Summer 
time the windows frame better pictures than we 
can buy and, besides, we can fare forth and see 
what nature has been painting. Then, when we 
come home at night, there will be the cool rest- 
fulness of untortured walls, offering no interrup- 
tions to memories or pictures of the imagina- 
tion.” 

This newspaper circulates not only in the 
metropolitan district, but the Sunday edition is 
scattered far and wide, and this propaganda, 
preaching the gospel of “bare walls,” exerts a 
malign influence that is far-reaching in its effect 
and difficult to counteract. 

The harm of such articles lies in their half 
truths. “Bare walls” and simple forms of deco- 
ration have a very limited place in the economy 











junior. 











When weighed in the scales of matured experience, 
the advice of the average newspaper writer on the 
subject of decoration, is about as reliable and author- 
itative as a composition on hygiene by a high-school 

















of home decoration. Ultra-simplicity in furnish- 
ing has been preached and followed by certain ex- 
tremists for a considerable number of years, but 
there is no real beauty in barrenness. 

It is true there is a certain relief in plain 
surfaces as opposed to figured surfaces when both 
are used in proper relationship, and practically 
all students of decoration from earliest records 


have employed both plain and figured surfaces to’ 


bring out the various elements of a composition. 
But when one takes either the theory of plain 
walls and plain interiors or the theory of elabo- 
rately decorated walls and interiors, and places 
unwarranted emphasis on either one alone as the 
only correct form of decoration, the advice of 
such a one is almost certain to be misleading. 

For instance, the reference in the second 
paragraph to the fact that “in the Summer time 
the windows frame better pictures than we can 
buy,” might be true of the windows of certain 
country estates, but there are windows by the 
thousands from which Summer pictures might 
be much less attractive than even those of Win- 
ter. 

To counteract such propaganda, perhaps the 
most effective method that can be employed 
would be that of inviting comparison. Let the 
customer see the effect of decoration, whether it 
is pictures, fabrics or wall-paper applied to the 
room, as compared with the bare walls, floor, 
windows and doorways of a room decorated ac- 
cording to these latter-day apostles of simplicity. 

Humanity leans instinctively to decoration. 
Indeed, all accomplishment in the arts of draw- 
ing, painting and carving have grown out of the 
struggles our ancestors made to produce things 
pleasing to the eye. Thus, through centuries, we 
have been trained to appreciate ornamentation; 
the expectation of it is instinctive and the absence 
of ornamentation in our immediate surroundings 
is an offense to our esthetic sense. 

“Bare walls” were formerly common to jails, 
asylums and hospitals, but of late years even 
these have been considered to exert an unneces- 
sarily detrimental effect upon the occupants. 

The writer plainly aims a criticism at the 
employment of pictures as wall decorations, but 
his (or her) espousal of “the simplicity idea” 
shows a lack of both training and experience that 
nullifies any value of reasoning. 

Were it not for the publicity given to ideas 
such as are expressed in the paragraphs quoted 
above, the preaching of such propaganda would 
be practically harmless, but when published in a 





reputable newspaper, the advice takes on a stand- 
ing and authority that is in no way warranted by 
the facts. 





HIS is a facsimile of the label of the Na- 

tional Council of Traveling Salesmen’s 
Associations. It is proposed that this label be 
put on the baggage of all traveling men of all 
associations affiliated with the National Council, 
with a view to identifying the members of a large 
and influential body, thereby commanding 
quicker and better service from railroads, bag- 
gage men, baggage handlers, and hotels. 





REDECORATED UPHOLSTERY DEPART- 
MENT AT BLOOMINGDALPE’S. 
N KEEPING with the spirit of the times, 
which demands that upholstery fabrics and 
drapery materials be appropriately and artistic- 
ally displayed, Bloomingdale Bros. have entirely 
remodeled and redecorated their upholstery de- 
partment. They have installed new fixtures and 
so arranged the space to permit an uncrowded 
display of their merchandise. 

The heavy upholstery goods have a section 
of their own, as have the lace curtains and cre- 
tonnes and all other materials sold in this depart- 
ment. The isles are uncrowded and there is a 
comfortable atmosphere of open spaces through- 
out the whole department. 

A great deal of the smaller articles are 
stocked in sliding drawers in cabinets so con- 
structed that when a drawer is pulled out it falls 
forward, making a shelf which permits a free 
examination of the goods. For the display of 
pillows there has been constructed a three-step 
stairway upon which the pillows are arranged. 

The same thought and care has been put into 
the remodeling and redecorating of the wall- 
paper and shade department, which occupies all 
of one end of the floor. 

Mr. Thomas, the upholstery buyer of 
Bloomingdale Bros., justifiably feels that he has 
now as fine a department as could be found in 
any store. 
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TALKS WITH SUCCESSFUL 
EXECUTIVES. 
No. 2—A. ALEXANDER. 

N THE store of Forbes & Wallace, Spring- 

field, Mass., A. Alexander attributes the suc- 

cess of his department very largely to the fact 

that practically every section of the department 

is presided over by some responsible head. This, 

coupled with the enthusiasm of the salespeople 

and the completeness of stock, accounts for a 

notable record. In discussing his department, 
Mr. Alexander says: 

“Any success that I have had in my differ- 
ent departments has been due to organization. 
We have a head for each of the following depart- 
ments: our shade workroom, drapery workroom, 
and our upholstery shop, and hold them respon- 
sible. 

“We also have our department divided into 
sections, such as the lace curtain section, heavy 
drapery section and contract section. Each one 
of these sections has a department head or as- 
sistant buyer, as you might call them, and they 
are held responsible. 

“T believe that the drapery business depends 
more on the detail work done by the assistants 
and clerks than in any other department in the 
store. We make a feature of displaying, making 
up in our workroom the latest overdrapes and 
displaying them in the department. We have 
also departed somewhat from the general idea of 
showing cretonnes. We have every piece of cre- 
tonne in sight, where a customer can walk right 
up and look them over, same as she cou'd look 
over dress ginghams and similar print goods in 
the wash goods department. 

“We have three aisles devoted exclusively to 
our cretonne business. These aisles are over 150 
feet long, the tables being 32 inches wide and 8 
feet 6 inches long. Usually these tables are filled 
with one price cretonne, price plainly marked, 
‘choice for so much.’ This probably is harder 
work for the clerks than first showing a sample 
and then cutting the goods from the piece, but 
we believe the impression created in the minds of 
the customers seeing the enormous variety of 
styles is well worth the extra work. 

“Regarding business, we have to report so 
far a fine increase over last year, and we think 
we will have good business this Fall. We are 
preparing for a big increase over last year and 
we certainly will be disappointed if it does not 
materialize. 

“We expect to be located in a new depart- 
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ment, where we will have just double the amount 


of space we have at present, around the first of 
January.” 





TRIMMINGS IN GREAT VARIETY. 

N IMMENSE range of highly attractive 

novelties and original ideas is comprised in 
the lines of upholstery and lamp-shade trimmings 
shown by Hirschberg, Schutz & Co. 

Featured in their lines are silk fringes in all 
sizes and shades, silk tassels, chenille tassels, tin- 
sel braids, moss edging, and an extensive variety 
of lamp pulls. 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. 
charge, One Dollar. 


| 
Minimum | 
In every case regarded in strict confidence, 
FOR SALE—UPHOLSTERY and decorative business 
in Philadelphia suburbs, doing $75,000 to $100,000 a 
year. Hustler can double same. Purchase of building 
optional, can have long lease. Address “Retiring,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
DESIGNERS WANTED —First-class designers of 
Wilton jacquard Persian effects. None but experi- 
enced designers prepared to exhibit or demonstrate suc- 
cessful product should apply. Application by letter only. 
M. J. Whittall, 1115 Broadway, New York. 
WANTED—A LINE of tapestries on commission 
direct from the mill, also a line of velours and furni- 
ture leather for the upholstery trade of New England. 
Selling these lines at present. Can get plenty of busi- 
ness. Address “Tapestries,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED, by New York jobber, to 
travel South and Middle West and sell upholstery and 








drapery fabrics as a side line on commission. Address 
“Drapery Fabrics,’ care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED who call on department stores 
to carry our line of check books as a side line. Chi- 
ago Sales Book Co., Chicago, III. 
WANTED—LACE CURTAIN DESIGNER with abil- 
ity to create. Knowledge of Nottingham loom de- 
sirable but not essential. Communications will be held 
in strict confidence. State age, qualification-and experi- 
ence. Address “Filet,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—The best paying paint and wall-paper 
business in the central Southwest. Store has large 
contract decorating department. Now handling best 
trade in city of 100,000. Has well established country 
trade. Ideal location, good lease, clean stock. Reason 
for selling, have other business. Address “C. F. E.,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
HOTEL AND CONTRACT SALESMAN, doing 
$150,000 business a year, is desirous of making new 
connections with a high-class firm either as salesman or 
manager of department. Have executive ability. Have 
had fifteen years’ experience in furnishing hotels and 
apartment hotels, and thoroughly understand furniture, 
draperies, carpets, etc. Address “Hotel,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN, calling on department 
stores, wanted: to handle a side line. You can carry 
our window valances and kindred draperies with profit 
to yourself and benefit to your trade. Write us, in con- 
fidence, and make clear territory covered. Address 
“Valances,” care The Upholsterer. 
WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from; 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, New York City. 
WE HAVE a good and remunerative opening for first- 
class drapery and furniture salesman, position perma- 
nent., A first-class young man would do well to com- 
municate with us. Address Parker-Gardner Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
WALL-PAPER SALESMAN WANTED by up-to- 
date home furnishings store. A man competent to 
take full charge of department. This is an opportunity 
for a good man. Write 309 People Bank Building, Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. 
SALESMAN, visiting South Atlantic and Gulf States, 
to handle a well established line of shade rollers on 
commission basis. Address “American,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WANTED—ONE OR TWO GOOD LINES of up- 
holstered goods for New York department stores and 
exporters. Have had many years’ successful experience 
in this field. Only interested in mill accounts. Highest 
references assured. Address “Own Office,’ care The 
Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, 25, having over a year’s experience in 
the decorating business, wishes position as junior 
decorator or salesman in a wholesale upholstery or re- 
tail decorating establishment. Thorough knowledge of 
stvles and periods of furniture and fabrics. Address 
“Salesman,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Best wall-paper, drapery and decorating 
store in Middle West city of about 65,000 population. 
We do about 75 per cent. of best work in this citv. 
Made a profit of $9,000 this year above all expenses. 
Reason for selling, ill health. Address “High-Class 
Decorator,” care The Upholsterer. 





MILL ACCOUNT WANTED 


By a firm of live selling agents covering the upholstery 
trade of the entire country. Can advise manufacturers 
what to make. 


ACCOUNTS FINANCED, IF NECESSARY 


Address ‘‘ Account,’’ care of the Upholsterer and In- 
terior Decorator. 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CiRcu- 
LATION, etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, of THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, 
published monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 
1920. ; obra g 
STATE OF NEw YorK on 
COUNTY OF NEW XORK . 

Before me, a notary public in and for, the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared William M. Law- 
ton, who, having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is one of the owners of THE 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DeEcorATOR, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 19127 em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor and business manager are: 
Publisher, Clifford & Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Editor, John W. Stephenson, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Managing Editor, C. R. Clifford, 373 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
Business Mgr., W. M. Lawton, 373 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
_ That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of 
individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 
and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
ae 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of 
stock. 


Clifford & Lawton............ 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Ci oe Se ers So hates cu 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
WE OWI, cosh sd cckgteis 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or mare 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation, has any 
interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

Wa. M. Lawton. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day of 
September, 1920, . 

(Seal.) Wu. J. FIscHer. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1922.) 


The Success Perforator 


Price THE HANDIEST, MOST 

$25.” EFFECTIVE MACHINE for 

cutting out Borders, Crowns, etc. 

Run by electricity. No strain 
on the hand or fingers. 


The best machine for the least 
money. 








More in use than all other 
makes combined. 


ONLY $25.00, F. 0. B. LINCOLN 


Capitac Novecty Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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